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Political 


Aspects 
National 


Strategy 


PAUL NITZE 
The Washington Center 
of Foreign Policy Research 


By the time this issue of SURVIVAL appears a new 
President of the United States will have been elected. 
It seems certain that, whether he is a Democrat or a 
Republican, the new Administration will adopt a stiffer 
attitude towards the Soviet Union and a more stringent 
defence policy. In this pamphlet, Mr Paul Nitze, 
President of the Foreign Service Educational 
Foundation, who was Director of the State 
Department’s Policy Planning Staff in the last 
Democratic Administration, and is now adviser on 
security policy to Senator Kennedy, puts forward a 
considered view as to why this must be so, and of the 
constructive measures that could be taken to strengthen 
the position of the free world without raising tension. 
(By permission of The Washington Center of 
Foreign Policy Research) 


_—— DICTIONARY tells us that the primary 
meaning of political is: ‘of or pertaining to 
polity or the conduct of government’. The political 
aspects of national strategy, therefore, cannot be 
narrowly defined but cover the main aspects of 
government policy. They include the full array 
of our purpose and objectives as a nation; the 
objectives, strategy and tactics of our possible 
opponents; and the strategy and tactics which it 
may be appropriate for us to pursue under the 
dynamically changing circumstances that we must 
foresee as facing us in the future. Furthermore, 
national strategy implies something different from, 


but more inclusive than, military strategy. It 
implies the co-ordinated application of all the 
various means we have available, economic, 
diplomatic and psychological, as well as military, 
in pursuit of our objectives as a nation. 

One way to deal with such a subject is to break 
it up into its principal parts. What do we see as 
the basic aims of the United States and more 
generally of the West? 

The fundamental purpose of the United States 
is laid down in the preamble of the Constitution. 
It is: 

‘. . . to form a more perfect Union, establish 

justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 

the common defence, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity . . .’ 

The object of our foreign policy and, in turn, 
of our defence policy derives from that funda- 
mental purpose. It is to promote and secure 
conditions in the world under which a nation with 
such purposes as ours can live and prosper. US 
interests and U S security are thus dependent upon 
the existence, or the creation and maintenance, of 
some form of world order compatible with our 
values and interests. 

During most of our history as a nation this 
problem did not cause us much concern; such a 
world order was provided us by other nations. 
During the long century of relative world peace 
from 1815 to 1914, we could rely on the balance 
of power in Europe to give us a high degree of 
security without much effort on our part. We 
could devote ourselves primarily to the task of 
expanding to the Pacific and consolidating our 
political and economic position at home. 

The two world wars shattered all the main 
elements of that pre-1914 system. Today the 
central issue of world politics is that of which 
nation or group of nations will be the builders of 
a new system of relative world order, a system 
appropriate to today’s world and to the future. 
The Soviet leaders believe they will be able to 
construct a new world system satisfactory to 
themselves. But their system would be wholly 
incompatible with our development in line with 
our concept of ourselves as a nation and of our 
national potential. 

We are therefore faced with the responsibility 
of trying to develop another system compatible 
with our own purposes and with those of the other 
non-Communist nations and to defend it from 
Communist attack or subversion while it is being 
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built. Our job then is to construct while we defend 
and to defend not only ourselves but, if possible, 
the entire coalition of non-Soviet controlled 
nations. 

Now, what can be said about Soviet aims and 
strategy ? It is generally agreed that what threatens 
us is of a threefold nature. Russia comprises a land 
mass, resources and a population which would 
under any circumstances pose a foreign policy 
problem. It, and Communist China, are under the 
control of disciplined totalitarian regimes which 
would be a problem to us even if the territories and 
people they controlled were less extensive, en- 
dowed with fewer resources, and less populous. In 
the third place, the Communist world movement 
comprises an ideology, an apparatus, and a point 
of view which would be a problem even if it held 
power over no great nations. In combination, 
these three elements constitute a most formidable 
threat. 

Most experts have held that the first aim of the 
Soviet leaders is to maintain firm Communist 
control over Russia and their individual positions 
within the Communist leadership; secondly, that 
they intend to consolidate and protect their control 
over other portions of the Communist bloc of 
nations; and thirdly, that they aim to weaken, 
subvert and eliminate all power centres outside of 
their control which could conceivably challenge 
their authority in any significant way. 


The Soviet Aims 

During most of the period after the Communist 
seizure of power in 1917, the Soviet leaders felt 
themselves to be somewhat on the defensive. They 
knew that they were militarily weaker than the 
non-Communist world, and they felt insecure in 
their hold on power internally. Their foreign policy 
was therefore directed to keeping their potential 
external enemies divided while they consolidated 
their hold internally. One of their central doc- 
trinal concepts was that of capitalist encirclement. 

In recent years their point of view has changed. 
They appear to have gained greater confidence in 
the solidity of their internal hold. They have 
become less concerned about the power of the 
external non-Communist world. They now talk, 
not of capitalist encirclement, but of zones of 
peace. In Russian the word ‘mir’ means not only 
‘peace’ but also ‘the world’, so that when the 
Soviet leaders talk of peace, there is a connotation 
of peace in a world satisfactory to their purposes. 

Many have taken comfort in the idea that some 
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of the original fire behind Communist ideology in 
Russia has appeared to have burned itself out over 
the decades since the seizure of power in 1917. 
I think there is something to this theory, but one 
must add that while some of the intellectual fire 
has died down, it has been institutionalized; it has 
been converted into a vast and powerful bureau- 
cracy that runs with a momentum of its own. The 
original Communist ideas—the dialectic as a 
method of thought, class structure and class con- 
flict as a view of politics, and revolutionary struggle 
as a means — have all combined to leave a residue 
in Communist thought patterns which puts a 
particular emphasis on conflict and the manage- 
ment of conflict. In fact, disciplined organization 
for the management of conflict can almost be said 
to have become the supreme effective end of 
Communism, while economics, culture, internal 
politics, and even sport have become merely means 
toward that end. 

From the foregoing, it is quite obvious that I 
see little prospect that the Sino-Soviet leaders will 
agree to our type of world order — that they will 
agree that a world order compatible with our 
purposes is no threat to them and can be accepted 
by them as a basis for negotiating a comprehensive 
settlement. I cannot see the Cold War fading away 
in any such fortunate manner. 

The relevant question to my mind is that of the 
means upon which the Sino-Soviet leaders will 
probably put primary reliance in the future and 
the nature of the general strategy which they are 
likely to pursue. 

I think it would be a mistake to view the Com- 
munist leadership as homogenous, unified and 
acting consistently according to some master plan. 
Their structure is undoubtedly more highly 
organized and disciplined than ours. They un- 
doubtedly do put more emphasis upon planning, 
particularly long range planning, than do we. 
And they continuously strive to bring their plan- 
ning and their actions into better co-ordination, a 
process which they call the reconciliation of theory 
and practice. 

However, whenever we get a real look into the 
inner workings of a totalitarian regime we find 
that the frictions, conflicts and rows about policy 
and organization are far more intense and bitter 
than in more democratically organized states. 
There are few safety valves in the Soviet Union, 
and the internal pressure builds up very high 
before there is an explosion or a change. 

The events of this May in Moscow and Paris 
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revealed symptoms of divisions over policy and of 
conflict over personal authority within the Soviet 
leadership. At Paris, Khrushchev seemed to be 
trying to demonstrate his toughness to his own 
associates, even more than he seemed to be trying 
to influence or intimidate the outside world. A 
serious argument over policy seems to have taken 
place in Moscow. 

Can we have any insight into what the row was 
about? Not much but perhaps some. One can 
at least guess that its origins go back to the shift 
in Soviet foreign policy which took place at about 
the time of Stalin’s death. 

Hans Morgenthau has contended that Khrush- 
chev’s foreign policy has differed materially from 
that of Stalin but that it has nevertheless been as 
threatening or more threatening to the West.! 
It can be said that Stalin followed a strategy not 
too different from the strategy of the Czars. It was 
a policy directed toward limited gains on the 
periphery of Russia, to be obtained by a combina- 
tion of threats, diplomacy, infiltration, and limited 
military action, while Russia’s potential major 
enemies were to be kept weakened and divided. 
Khrushchev’s strategy appears to have been 
wider and more global in conception. He now has 
an economic base of growing strength. He has a 
modern technology which is able, in chosen fields 
to equal ours and occasionally to surpass us. He 
has a solid military base and, at a minimum, a 
powerful counterdeterrent in the nuclear fields. 
He is thus in a position to make a play for general 
prestige, such prestige as would enable him to 
aspire to general gains rather than to strive for 
mere bits and pieces on Russia’s periphery. If he 
can succeed in building this level of prestige, he 
could hope to move the presently uncommitted 
world over to his side and, simultaneously, to 
split the Western Alliance itself. If these goals were 
achieved, he would be well on the road to the 
establishment of his world order and the destruc- 
tion of our hopes of building a world order com- 
patible with our interests and purpose. 

Now, let us examine some of the components 
comprising Soviet power and attempt to estimate 
how Khrushchev may have been planning to use 
them. An important component was obviously 
Soviet military power. I have no doubt that 
Khrushchev has been striving for what he con- 


1 See ‘Soviet Policy and World Conquest’,” Current 
History, Vol. 37, No. 219, November 1959, and ‘Khrush- 
chev’s New Cold War Strategy’, Commentary, Vol. 28, 
No. 5, November 1959. 


sidered to be military superior power. The relevant 
question here, however, is whether he believed it 
feasible and desirable to create what I would call 
a truly ‘Class A’ nuclear capability: a capability 
that would allow the Soviets to hope, that by 
initiating a counter-force attack against United 
States nuclear forces, they could reduce the effects 
of our retaliatory blow below the limits of what 
their active and passive defences could absorb, 
thereby preventing us from inflicting what they 
would consider unacceptable damage. The evi- 
dence in Khrushchev’s speeches and Soviet 
military journals is inconclusive on the issue of 
whether he believe such a capability possible. 
Some of the experts on these matters read it one 
way, others read it the other way. Whether or 
not it is in fact feasible for the Soviets to achieve 
such a military posture depends in part on what 
they do, in part on what we do, and in part on 
the future possibilities of science. My own guess 
would be that, if we can get through the next two 
or three years without disaster, and I believe we 
can, it will then take some extraordinary develop- 
ment in technology or in military doctrine, tactics, 
training and deployment to make such a Class A 
nuclear capability possible in the future. 


Counter Deterrence 

It is much less debatable, however, that Khrush- 
chev believed the Soviets could maintain a secure 
and powerful counterdeterrent into the indefinite 
future. In other words, I believe he felt confident 
that they could deny us a Class A nuclear capa- 
bility, for they had one great asymmetrical advan- 
tage, that of their greater capability for maintaining 
secrecy of the precise location of their weapon 
launching sites. 

If these were Khrushchev’s judgments, he could 
look forward to a continuation of the Cold War 
against a military background which would give 
the Russians a high degree of confidence that, 
despite very great provocations on their part, we 
would not initiate an intercontinental nuclear 
attack which would be an irrational action of 
desperation for us to undertake under these 
conditions. 

In a conflict below the level of an intercon- 
tinental nuclear exchange, I should think that 
Khrushchev felt Soviet power was reasonably 
sufficient to meet us or to exceed us at any given 
level of symmetrical limitation of warfare, except 
where geographical and political advantages 
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might be highly favourable to us and unfavourable 
to them. 

If this is the military background against which 
Khrushchev viewed the Cold War, what political 
strategy and tactics could we expect him to 
pursue? We have one example in Berlin. I doubt 
whether Berlin, in itself, is of crucial importance 
to the Soviet Union. If, however, we and our 
allies could be humiliated on the Berlin issue, 
this would go far to increase Soviet prestige and 
to lower our prestige. It could in fact seriously 
shake the Western Alliance. 

In Berlin, the Russians selected and concen- 
trated on this one particular weak point in the 
array of our exposed commitments while putting 
only relatively light pressure on the other points. 
With great care they thought through, publicized 
and reiterated the essential points of their political 
and psychological campaign in support of their 
operation. They attempted to foreclose the various 
rational alternatives which might otherwise have 
been open to us. They took time and acted pru- 
dently to minimize risks and possible accidents. 


Khruschev and Berlin 


It would appear that Mr Khrushchev thought 
he could play the Berlin situation for a wide 
variety of possible gains. On the one hand, he 
could use the threat to Berlin to force a series of 
high level visits and summit meetings which 
would increase his prestige and respectability as 
an equal of the great. Secondly, he could use the 
threat to Berlin to divide the British from the 
Germans, in which he has been having quite a lot 
of success, and of dividing the French from the 
Germans, in which he had less success, and finally 
of dividing us (the Americans) from the British, 
the French and the Germans. Thirdly, I think he 
hoped to separate the President of the United 
States from the rest of American leadership in 
world opinion by suggesting that Mr Eisenhower 
was a man of peace who with the American people 
desired an end to the Cold War, and that it was 
only the rest of American leadership, both Repub- 
lican and Democratic, who desired a continuation 
of the Cold War and continued military prepara- 
tion against the chance that the Cold War might 
become hot. He also played on the theme that 
Mr Eisenhower and the Executive Branch of 
Government had lost full control over the Ameri- 
can military. After the Camp David meeting, I 
would guess that he told his associates that he had 
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high hopes that we would eventually agree to some 
arrangement which would have the effect of 
turning Berlin over to him without a crisis. After 
all, the President had acknowledged that the 
situation of Berlin was ‘abnormal’, and we must 
know what the Russians meant by that phrase. 
It inferred that Berlin could only be made ‘normal’ 
by becoming a part of East Germany. 

It should also be pointed out that Khrushchev 
saw a number of additional points on the periphery 
of our commitments, against which pressure could 
be brought to bear, once he had extracted the full 
measure of potential gains from the Berlin situation. 

There are obviously a host of such points. One 
has only to look hastily at Iraq. There, Kassem, 
with no strong political organization of his own, 
is trying to ride out a balance between various 
parties and political groups one of which is Com- 
munist of an indigenous nationalist stripe, and 
another Communist of international stripe (that 
is, taking its orders from Moscow and Peiping). 
Or one can look at Iran where the Soviet radio 
keeps up a continuous drum fire of propaganda 
undermining the Shah’s not very progressive and 
not too popular regime, or at Afghanistan where 
Soviet economic penetration is strong. Or at India, 
where in Calcutta, three of the four elected 
councilmen are now Communists. The rash of 
student riots have indicated that all is not well in 
Korea, in Japan or even in Turkey. 

In Africa, other possible pressure points appear. 
Last year I spent some time in Guinea with 
members of Sékou Touré’s new government. 
Touré has organized a strong grass roots political 
party modelled on Communist organization ideas. 
Touré would like, I believe, to be independent 
of Soviet control and direction, but his government 
is under increasing pressure from the host of East 
German, Czech, Polish, Bulgarian, Russian, and 
now Chinese Communist technicians and trade 
experts who flowed in when the French pulled out. 
The Belgians have pulled out of the Belgian Congo, 
leaving the country with no native political 
leaders with experience in governing. I am told 
the Communists are moving in to advise Lumumba, 
the native leader who seems at present to have 
greatest popular support. 

And developments in Cuba indicate that pos- 
sible political pressure points exist even in this 
(the Western) hemisphere. 

The evolution of Soviet strategy as to situations 
of this kind is worth mention. In Stalin’s day, the 
principal tool on which the Soviets appeared to 
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rely was the creation of indigenous Communist 
parties which were eventually to build sufficient 
organization and strength to seize power from 
whatever non-Communist government was then 
in existence. But this approach failed because the 
established governments all felt that these Com- 
munist parties and the Soviet Union which was 
giving them guidance and support were a threat 
to their national security. These indigenous Com- 
munist parties were checked and controlled and 
after a time, in most areas, ceased to make much 


progress. 

Just before Stalin’s death a new more subtle 
policy line was adopted. First priority was placed 
upon the objective of weakening and ousting 
Western — both European and US -— control and 
influence. All the tools of diplomacy, politics, 
propaganda and economic relations were to be 
turned to this objective in collaboration with 
whatever indigenous forces could be found, pri- 
marily among non-Communist nationalist forces. 
The objective of building indigenous Communist 
parties was to be suppressed or at least postponed. 

Among tactics now employed are Soviet bloc 
offers of economic and military assistance without 
apparent strings, largely for the purpose of 
assuring extensive bloc access to the country. 
Communist propaganda emphasizes those things 
which will enhance Soviet prestige and in parti- 
cular Soviet respectability. Soviet economic and 
technological progress is played up, and the 
‘peace’, anti-imperialist, anti-racial or class dis- 
criminatory and pro-nationalist issues are stressed. 

This new strategy and its tactics appears to be 
paying better dividends for the Soviet leaders than 
did the previous strategy and tactics of the 
Stalinist period. It seems likely that eventually, if 
and when they succeed in their first objective of 
eliminating Western control and influence, a goal 
they have already largely achieved in Guinea and 
Iraq, they will turn to the nailing down of their 
own control through the building of Communist 
parties able to seize power from the then isolated 
nationalist regimes which will have resulted. 

One further element in Khrushchev’s strategy 
and tactics has been his propaganda emphasis on 
total and complete disarmament as an eventual 
objective and limited disarmament agreements as 
preliminaries to that end. This programme in- 
creased Soviet prestige and respectability among 
broad ranges of world public opinion. His propa- 
ganda campaign along this line was given sub- 
stantial credibility by the Kremlin’s unilateral 


decision to cut a million and a half men out of 
their armed forces. 

That there is not unanimous agreement on the 
wisdom of Khrushchev’s strategy and tactics in 
the Communist world has long been evident. The 
Stalinists in the Soviet Communist Party, of whom 
Suslov seems to be the intellectual leader, have 
long believed Khrushchev’s policies to be too weak 
and too soft. In particular they have worried that 
these policies, which include what by Communist 
standards are liberal ideas, would weaken Com- 
munist Party control within the Soviet Union. 

The Chinese Communists have long made it 
evident that they seriously disagreed with Khrush- 
chev’s strategy and tactics. In contrast to the 
Soviet Union, their ideological fervour has not 
burned down; they have not become a relatively 
rich and prosperous country; they still feel mili- 
tarily threatened by the United States. They have 
advocated a much harder and less subtle line 
than Khrushchev’s. 

A third dissident group is the Soviet military, 
particularly the Army, who have been unhappy 
about the rapid reduction in military man-power, 
particularly as it affects the officer corps, flowing 
from Khrushchev’s programme and the missiliza- 
tion of the Soviet forces. 


The U.2 


I would guess that opposition to certain of 
Khrushchev’s policies began to gain momentum 
in the Soviet leadership well before the U-2 
incident when certain incidents suggested that 
Khrushchev’s earlier hopes were not going to be 
easy to achieve. Mr Herter and Mr Dillon (the 
Under-Secretary of State) both made speeches 
indicating we had reconsidered the ‘abnormality’ 
of Berlin and there seemed to be little possibility 
that we, de Gaulle or even the British would pull 
the rug from under the Germans unless we were 
subjected to very great pressure indeed. 

Under the circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that Khrushchev made much of the U-2 incident. 
He had known of these flights for many years and 
presumably would have continued with the 
summit conference as planned had his anti-aircraft 
not had the good luck to catch this particular U-2 
within range. His initial expressions of shock and 
anger were, therefore, for some purpose. It is my 
guess that he hoped that Mr Eisenhower would 
accept the offered bait of disclaiming knowledge 
of, and responsibility for, the flights and that he, 
Mr. Khrushchev, would then enter the negotia- 
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tions under conditions favourable to his getting 
concessions from the West beyond those which 
were to be anticipated had the U-2 incident not 
taken place. Mr Herter’s statement, confirmed by 
Mr Eisenhower, not only justified the need for the 
flights but inferred that they would continue. I 
believe it was this decision of Mr. Eisenhower not 
to take the offered bait of disclaiming responsi- 
bility which surprised Khrushchev, really angered 
him, and gave his opponents in the Communist 
camp at least a temporary leg up. In any case, 
the summit blew. 

The question now before us is what can we 
expect for the future from Soviety strategy and 
tactics? I would guess that they have not yet 
decided themselves exactly what they are going 
to do. However interesting it would be to eaves- 
drop today on a meeting of the Soviet Praesidium, 
I am not sure that we could get a clearer view of 
their future plans than would they of ours, if they 
were to sit in on a meeting of our National Security 
Council. 

We must be prepared, in any event, for a some- 
what harder, perhaps very much harder, line. If 
it is the latter, I should think the Soviets would 
go to some lengths to tone down the transition 
and not make it look particularly startling. On the 
other hand, they were on a pretty good wicket in 
their pre-summit approach, and I should think 
they would wish to preserve as many of their 
previously existing opportunities as possible. It 
may take them a little time to figure out how to 
get the best of both worlds. 


The Western Response 

As for our own strategy and tactics, I should 
think certain quick fixes are in order. In the first 
place, the insults we were forced to eat at Paris, 
which in any other age would have led immedi- 
ately to war or to dishonour, should spur us to 
drop the blinders of complacency and to admit 
that there is a job to be done of considerable 
magnitude. If it requires a few per cent more in 
the tax rate or a few hours more work at the same 
pay, these should be no bar to accepting the 
necessity of the job. 

Secondly, we might recognize that the Com- 
munists negotiate, as they compete and as they 
fight, not for agreement, but if at all possible for 
conclusive success for their side and for their point 
of view. Furthermore, we should make it clear 
that not only is a threat with a time limit bad, but 
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a threat with no specific time limit declares that 
an uncompromisable, definite and aggressive 
purpose, such as their Berlin threat, is equally bad. 
To negotiate under such a threat is to negotiate 
under duress. To negotiate at the summit under 
duress is imprudent. 

Of the broad strategic choices which we have 
before us now, one of the most important is in the 
area where political strategy and military strategy 
meet. This is the area where deterrence policy, 
general war military strategy, and policy toward 
the international control and regulation of arma- 
ments come together in conflict or in some kind 
of harmony. At the present time, I believe that 
they meet in conflict because we haven’t thought 
the problem through and that this conflict is an 
important source of our difficulties. 

The distinction between a policy of deterrence 
and a general war military strategy is often mis- 
understood. The first is a peacetime policy; the 
second is a military strategy which we would put 
into effect if deterrence fails. If deterrence fails 
and we are involved in a general war, I can see 
no reasonable aim for our military strategy other 
than substantially to disarm the enemy while 
preserving our own essential core as a nation 
capable of exercising policy and thereby leaving 
the enemy no practical choice but to accommodate 
himself to our political will. Obviously a rational 
military strategy presupposes that we have a 
political will and have some ideas as to what our 
postwar aims would be. On the other hand, the 
aim of a policy of deterrence is to make it unlikely 
that we shall ever have to put our military strategy 
to the test. And thirdly, the aim of a policy looking 
toward mutual control and regulation of arma- 
ments is to make mutual deterrence more reliable, 
stable and secure. 

What military posture do we need to support 
these aims? To support a rational general military 
war strategy, we would need superior reconnais- 
sance and target acquisition systems, powerful and 
accurate counterforce attack systems, active defence, 
passive defence, as well as effective recuperation 
measures. These would need to be supported by 
a secure second-strike capability to reduce the risk 
of being outflanked by an enemy pre-emptive 
strike. All these should be supported by limited 
war forces capable of dealing with less than all-out 
threats. 

Some have argued that all that is required to 
support a policy of deterrence is a secure second- 
strike capability, directed particularly against soft 
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city targets, and strong limited war forces to field 
threats other than a direct attack on the United 
States. 

Today, we seem to be putting primary emphasis 
upon assuring ourselves of such a secure second- 
strike capability. By 1963 or 1964 we should, with 
Polaris submarines, Minutemen, Skybolts, etc., have 
a pretty secure and impressive capability of that 
type. But there is little prospect that our military 
posture in support of a rational military strategy, 
should deterrence fail, will have improved much, 
if at all, by that time. It is highly unlikely that 
we will have the necessary passive and active 
defence measures to enable a sufficient core of 
our nation to survive and to recuperate, or that 
our target acquisition and attack systems will have 
sufficient performance adequately to do the 
counterforce disarming job. Against a determined 
enemy fully abreast of modern technology, con- 
trolling a great expanse of territory, and main- 
taining a high degree of secrecy, a true Class A 
capability may not be feasible without some now 
unforeseen technological breakthrough. 

A Class B posture, a posture from which one 
can retaliate but cannot hope to disarm the 
enemy is, by itself, not a very solid foundation for 
our political aims. There would be little rational 
purpose to be served by its use. If we ever have to 
use it, the purpose for which it was created will 
have failed. I think the psychological foundation 
of a policy of deterrence is sound, but it includes 
the assumption that the Soviet leaders will be 
controlled by rational considerations. And one of 
those rational considerations must be a Russian 
judgment that we are capable of acting irrationally 
if attacked. I rather suspect that if we rely merely 
on a Class B capability the Russians may be able 
to test our resolution piecemeal and over time in 
such a way that our response might be quite 
different from the expected response to a sudden 
attack. Let us assume we are relying on a mixed 
system of Polaris submarines, Minutemen and air- 
borne Skybolts for an important component of our 
secure deterrent. What would then be our proper 
response if four Polaris submarines failed to report 
and we suspected Russian action, or if ten Minute- 
men installations in Alaska were sabotaged ? All-out 
retaliation would be suicidal, while the ins and 
outs of limited reprisal are far from clear. In any 
case, a Class B nuclear capability gives little sup- 
port against limited war threats and little assur- 
ance that we can protect the particular limits 
within which we might choose to fight a limited 


war against expansion to some other level by the 
other side. 

If a Class A capability seems to be unfeasible 
or impracticable within probable politico-economic 
limitations on the resources we can call on for the 
purpose, and if also a Class B capability seems 
dangerous and unsatisfactory, it is quite natural 
that people should turn increasingly to the search 
for some third solution. 

Obviously the third solution under most active 
consideration is the control and regulation of 
armaments or, in the phrase now used, dis- 
armament. 

In April I was in Geneva and observed some 
of the discussion between the five Western delega- 
tions and the five Communist delegations at the 
Disarmament Conference. The debate was still on 
the extreme end positions of the two sides. The 
Russians were urging total and complete dis- 
armament within four years. We were urging total 
and comprehensive disarmament, including an 
international or United Nations force more 
powerful than that of any possible combination of 
national forces, to be arrived at by controlled 
stages. 

It appears wholly unlikely that we will agree 
to their end position or they to ours. Theirs would 
leave a situation where a few hidden weapons or 
a more rapid mobilization capability could be 
decisive. There would be no outside agency in a 
position to apply effective sanctions against viola- 
tions. Our proposal would require the Russians 
to put themselves in a position where an outside 
agency would possess superior and unchallengeable 
power. I cannot see the Russians agreeing to any 
such arrangement unless they were sure of being 
able to control, or at least hamstring, the outside 
agency. 


Limited Agreements 

In examining the possibility of more limited 
agreements, I am impressed by the interrelation 
between the problems of inspection, of the deter- 
mination of violations, and of the application of 
sanctions in the event of violation. If there is to 
be no United Nations force capable of imposing 
effective sanctions in the event that a violation 
has been determined, then the existing agreements 
must be self-enforcing by the parties to them. 
The means available for enforcement are in 
essence the abrogation of the agreement, followed 
by some form of race for the most rapid mobiliza- 
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tion. Abrogation would be a dangerous sanction, 
not to be undertaken lightly. 

Several points emerge when one asks whether 
such limited agreements can ease the Cold War 
problems which we now foresee. The first point 
is that not much relief can be expected unless the 
agreements get to the heart of our anticipated 
difficulties, particularly the danger that one side 
or the other may strive for a Class A military 
capability —- one with which it could hope to win 
a nuclear war by utilizing the advantages of the 
initiative. The second point is that it cannot be 
assumed that the agreements will continue to be 
honoured unless honouring them continues to be 
to the interest of each of the parties. The key 
question is whether the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China realize, or can be brought to realize, 
that it is to their interest to restrict themselves to 
a Class B nuclear capability and to have us know 
that they are so restricting themselves. Only if 
that condition can be met do I see much hope 
that arms control agreements will add to the 
stability of international nuclear relationships — to 
the prospect that the Cold War can be kept 
cold. 

What then should we do? I see no simple 
solution. In the first place, we have to have a 
secure deterrent force; this we are now trying to 
achieve. I would only wish that we were doing it 


faster. Secondly, we should continue to recognize 
that such a deterrent force, by itself, is an inade- 
quate and insecure foundation for policy and that 
we need more. If we can see any possibility of 
working out reciprocal actions with the Russians 
whereby mutual deterrence can be made sub- 
stantially more secure, we should continue to 
strive for that goal. If, however, we find the Com- 
munists have moved over to a harder line, I should 
think we should batten down the hatches and put 
a great deal more effort into striving for that 
military posture which would at a maximum give 
us a true Class A capability and which at a mini- 
mum should persuade the Russians and the 
Chinese Communists that they had better nego- 
tiate with us for agreement rather than for the 
purpose of humiliating us or doing us in. 

In conclusion, I should point out that’ while we 
are wrestling with the politico-military foundations 
of our policy we cannot in any way neglect its 
other aspects. There is much to be done in the 
economic field, in the psychological and purely 
political fields, and in the quality of our diplomacy. 

Perhaps the most important point of all is that 
we restore precision and accuracy to our thinking 
about the issues of our policy as a nation and to 
the words we use in talking about them. Platitudes 
put out merely to ease the problems of one day 
can really do us in. 


The 


Consequences 


Unilateralism 


From Socialist Commentary 
September, 1960 


The movement for unilateral nuclear disarmament 
is now a serious political force in Britain. The 
two articles that follow are reprinted from a 
responsible Socialist journal. The first is by the 
Editorial Committee and sets out the case against 
unilateral action, using much the same arguments 
employed, unsuccessfully, by Mr Gaitskell at 

the Labour Party Conference. The second is 

a dissenting view by a member of the Editorial 
Committee, Mr Robin Marris, and propounds one of 
several versions of the unilateralist case. 

(By permission of Socialist Commentary) 


HE 1960 Trades Union Congress and Labour 

Party Conference are now close upon us, and 
unless something quite unforeseen occurs, on both 
occasions a bitter argument about defence will 
dominate the proceedings. The official position of 
the Tuc General Council and the Party Executive 
is that Britain can no longer be an independent 
nuclear power, but that she should remain a loyal 
member of the NATO alliance, leaving the deter- 
rent to the US. The challenge to this will come 
from the unilaterilists, who would have Britain re- 
nounce all truck with the nuclear deterrent, deny the 
US its bases in this country, and presumably leave 
NATO altogether, unless these terms are accepted. 
The unilateralist position has rapidly gained 
ground during the last year, partly because of the 
devoted work of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament; partly because many people believe 
that the two giants are now locked in a stalemate 
which cannot be breached by normal diplomacy. 
The only hope they see is in some radical depar- 
ture, such as a renunciation by Britain of anything 
to do with thermonuclear warfare. 


These are the bare bones of the unilateralist 
argument; many differing strands of thought lie 
behind them. At one extreme are the Communists, 
who are concerned with power and not with 
moral principles — for them anything is good that 
strengthens the Soviet Union against the West. 
Though they are vociferous in demanding that 
Britain should give up the bomb and in con- 
demning the iniquity of American bases, they 
make no demands on the Communist world, either 
as regards bombs or bases. At the other extreme 
are the pacifists who, as a matter of principle, 
reject war in any form, regardless of the conse- 
quences. Unilateralism is integral to their creed, 
since they preach an absolute morality. 

Discussion can make little headway in changing 
either of these extreme positions. But the great 
majority of the unilateralists are neither Com- 
munists nor pacifists; their arguments are based 
on entirely different grounds. The most common 
is that the nuclear weapon, as it has now devel- 
oped, is different in kind from any previous 
weapons. Its effects will be suicidal for this 
generation, and catastrophic for generations to 
come. While it was possible to defend ourselves 
and our values with conventional weapons, and 
justify the suffering for the sake of averting a 
greater evil, nothing can justify the destruction of 
civilization in its totality; no worse evil can be 
imagined. 

There is no disputing this argument, for a 
nuclear war is unimaginable in its horror and 
intrinsic evil. But how can we best avoid it? What 
is the unilateralists’ case here? They admit, of 
course, that all-round disarmament would be the 
safest answer, yet of that there seems to be no 
present hope. Let us therefore, they say, give a 
lead to the world by renouncing our own nuclear 
arms, and denying bases to America. We will then 
be in a strong moral position to ask others to do 
the same. We would regain an initiative we at 
present lack, be better able to halt the dangerous 
spread of nuclear weapons to a bevy of minor 
powers, and eventually influence the two giants 
as well. In this way more might be achieved by a 
single, simple, moral gesture than by years of 
frustrating diplomacy. 

One can understand the attractions of such an 
argument. But the crucial point is — will unilateral 
action in fact have these desirable results? The 
consequences might be vastly different, and much 
less desirable. There can be no doubt that the 
immediate effect of any renunciation by any sig- 
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nificant part of the West will be to shift the balance 
of power in favour of Russia. Then, to put it at 
its mildest, Russia may be tempted to use her 
temporary advantage to extend her control where- 
ever she can. That, in itself, might precipitate the 
grand holocaust, without anyone really wanting 
it; or it may lead to Western capitulation and 
appeasement in order to avoid the dire outcome. 
The case of Berlin at once leaps to mind. 


Red or Dead? 

The ultimate possibility of capitulation —- and 
not only in Berlin — is accepted by the unilatera- 
lists. If the choice has to be made, then ‘better red 
than dead’, they say-—or, as Robin Marris 
graphically expresses it in his accompanying 
article, better twenty-five years in boiler suits than 
incineration. Let us try to be honest about this. 
Can the price of capitulation fairly be described 
as ‘twenty-five years in boiler suits’? What is 
involved is not, to our minds, a generation of forced 
labour, but a surrender of everything we stand for. 
It would certainly be a destruction of all that we 
mean by ‘socialism’, because socialism has always 
been the Communists’ first enemy. More than 
that, it would mean the annihilation of freedom, 
of the ‘open society’ on which Western civilization 
is based. 

If such a sacrifice would indeed save us — and 
future generations—it might, after all, be the 
lesser evil. But will it? Why is it so readily assumed 
that, if the West capitulated and the Communists 
ruled a universal roost, the world would be free 
of nuclear conflicts? Have the Communist powers 
no conflicts among themselves? Even if we could 
forget the past quarrels between Russia and 
Jugoslavia, there are strains enough today between 
Russia and China to destroy the myth of a peaceful 
world communism. And, before world commun- 
ism, peaceful or otherwise, could come about, 
there is America to deal with. Instead of acting 
as bases for America against Russia, Britain and 
any other minor powers who capitulated may well 
find themselves acting as bases for Russia against 
America. Is there nothing to be learnt from the 
fate, say, of Poland, whose people are probably 
the most anti-Russian in the world, and who yet 
have to provide a military base for Russia against 
the West? 

Even if all these eventualities were considered 
by the unilateralists, they might still argue that 
the risks are worth taking, for, unless something 
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is done, the intransigent attitudes of America and 
Russia will certainly, sooner or later, lead to war. 
A British initiative in mediation and in leading the 
way to general disarmament might break the stale- 
mate, and perhaps save the world. Yet we cannot 
develop that initiative so long as we are tied to 
the American deterrent. This is, of course, the 
stock neutralist position—that a country, by 
standing independently of the major contestants, 
can mediate and lead the way out of an impasse. 

The assumption here is that membership of the 
nuclear club has in fact precluded Britain from 
taking an independent initiative. Recent history 
belies this assumption. Britain took an initiative 
independent of America at Suez; her anti-brink- 
manship initiative during the Korean war had its 
impact; so did her initiative in toning down 
American interest in the Formosa off-shore islands. 
And it was Macmillan who took the initiative in 
leading Eisenhower to the Paris Summit. 


Taking the Initiative 
The point about taking an initiative is that it 
must be an initiative to reduce the risk of war, and 
for the life of us we cannot see how that will be 
achieved by breaking up the Western alliance. 
This holds whatever policy the Russians are 
following. If they are genuinely seeking a peaceful 
co-existence their aim will be helped — not hin- 
dered — by our strength and unity (remember how 
they are being pushed by Chinese aggressiveness). 
Our unity is even more precious if their intentions 
are not peaceful. At the moment we cannot tell. 
They are switching between the two tactics of 
arousing false hopes or creating real fears. Until 
recently Mr Khrushchev was saying, “We are 
your friends; you have no need to fear us’. Now 
he is beginning to say, ‘We are very strong; it is 
dangerous for you to be associated with America’. 
The only initiative towards Russia that makes 
sense in face of all these siren voices is to show 
that, on no account, can the West be divided. 
But what about an initiative to reduce the risks 
of possible American foolhardiness? Here, one 
thing is certain—we will exert precious little 
influence if we dissociate ourselves from the 
Western alliance. Why should America accept the 
terms we care to lay down-—such as the non- 
nuclear alliance which Marris suggests? Why 
should any other NATO country accept them, for 
that matter ? But within NATO defence, there is room 
for a realistic and most important British initiative. 
It falls into three parts. First, an insistent propa- 
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ganda for what matters most — multilateral dis- 
armament. Various proposals, it is true, have been 
made, but they have been confused by the sum- 
mitry drive; the substance has been lost for the 
sake of the shadowy illusion that some magic 
could be worked simply by heads of state coming 
together. And the campaign for unilateralism has 
been a tragic diversion. 

Second, Britain should campaign for a far more 
active civilian control of NATO and of U S air bases. 
She should be represented on NATO by a powerful 
political figure of Cabinet rank, who would be 
accountable to all-party committees of Parliament. 
This would allow Labour, even if in opposition, 
to know what was going on and have a responsible 
influence. There is every reason to believe that the 
US would accept this. And thirdly, Britain must 
associate herself more closely with Europe — which 
is the only way to reduce the predominance of the 
US in the alliance — and pay the price in con- 
ventional armaments. 

This brings us to the question of Polaris. Marris 
is correct in stating that the successful development 
of Polaris has created a new situation in the world, 
but it is not the situation he envisages. There is no 
possibility whatsoever of the smaller nations being 
able to develop minor fleets of Polaris submarines 
and missiles— poor men’s fleets, just like Uncle 
Sam’s. The cost of Polaris, in money and know- 
how, is stupendous. And behind it must stand a 


capacity for nuclear propulsion, navigation of 
incredible precision, sophisticated missile guidance, 
and, most important, a considerable industrial 
plant. Only the two giants can think in these 
terms. The idea of a series of submarine fleets is 
ludicrous, and the fashionable slogans like ‘ban 
the bomb’ will very soon be antiquated — unless 
they are posted on Russian and American 
hoardings. 

These are the realities. They have already made 
nonsense of Britain’s attempt to maintain an 
independent deterrent. They now make it farcical 
for the people of this little island to imagine that, 
whatever they give up of their own weapons, will 
make the slightest difference, other than making 
war more likely through disturbing the balance of 
world power. Indeed, there is something curious 
and remarkable in the fact that so many people 
here should still imagine that our unilateral actions 
could possibly be decisive for peace. In no other 
of the lesser powers are such illusions harboured; 
in none has unilateralism taken the grip that is 
has here. Is this because, having lost our status at 
a great military power, we are now seeking to 
reassert our importance in other ways? Be that as 
it may, unilateralism always falls back on the 
belief that, by going it alone, we can escape the 
fate of the rest of mankind; or alternatively, point 
the way to salvation for all. Pie-in-the-sky? Yes — 
and dangerous at that. 


The World of Polaris was 


HE AMERICANS have recently announced that 

Polaris —the nuclear missile launched from a 
submerged submarine — is going to work. Suppose 
for the sake of argument that they are not bluffing. 
History has taught that anything the Americans 
can do, the Russians can do, and indeed there are 
rumours that the RB-47 incident was in some way 
associated with the construction of a new Soviet 
submarine base in the Arctic. Therefore, in the 
absence of a disarmament agreement, the course 
of future developments can be expected to be as 
follows: while the Americans are building up their 
fleet, the Russians, being able to knock out all 
the present American bases with their IC BM’s, 
will possess the only effective deterrent; then, if 
the Russians lag in the construction of submarines, 
the Americans will temporarily regain the edge; 
finally we shall live in a world of Polarises. 


The features of Polaris are of special significance 
for the future of civilization. The weapon appears 
to be almost indestructible-a near perfect 
suicidal deterrent. Once two great enemies are 
equipped with it, a successful pre-emptive aggres- 
sion will be impossible by either, because the 
victim would always be able to retaliate even after 
all life had ceased in his metropolitan area. There- 
fore the weapon seems to open the possibility of 
eliminating the nuclear menace by creating a total 
stalemate between the great powers. Minor powers, 
also, may be attracted by the possibility of con- 
trolling a small fleet of sufficient destructive 
capacity to deter a limited attack. At present, both 
missile and carrier are beyond the means of small 
nations, but in the course of economic progress 
we must assume they will become cheaper. We 
can then visualize the oceans peopled with a 
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polyglot gang of roving submarines, each sup- 
posedly loyal to a particular nation and each 
capable of initiating the destruction of mankind. 


The Dilemma 

Making the large assumption that no difficulty 
is encountered in controlling the morale of the 
crews, one could accept that civilization might 
survive on that tense basis for a number of years. 
Eventually, of course, in the absence of further 
political developments, an accident would be 
inevitable — a medium power governed by men no 
madder than the representative German politician 
of twenty years ago, fires its rockets at the capital 
city of a great power. . . . The argument that 
ultimate survival depends on early achievement 
of effective world government is therefore over- 
whelming. Unfortunately, the circumstances of a 
Polaris stalemate are particularly ill-suited to the 
encouragement of a general surrender of sover- 
eignty, because in these circumstances the estab- 
lishment of hegemony by conquest is impossible 
and the possibility of voluntary agreement vitiated 
by the atmosphere of mistrust. The prospects are 
not improved by the fact that both the contem- 
porary great powers happen with good reason to 
abhor major aspects of each other’s way of life. 
The outlook is dark and the dilemma frightful. 

A person who puts a high value on long-term 
human survival, and relatively less on the political 
consequences for the next quarter century, can 
validly advocate that the impasse be broken by 
unilateral disarmament by one of the great powers. 
The advantage of this course is that it would 
guarantee survival, while leaving the political 
terms uncertain. We might have to spend twenty- 
five years in boiler suits, we might not: the moral 
effects of so unprecedented an action cannot 
possibly be predicted. Unfortunately, neither the 
American nor the Russian governing class have 
reached the state of maturity necessary for there 
to be any immediate prospect of the experiment 
being tried by either. 

The Minor Powers 

Minor powers must therefore assume that the 
great powers are moving to the science-fiction 
nightmare I have described. They face two grave 
problems. The first is the familiar difficulty of 
deterrence. How can they conduct any kind of 
normal defence against run-of-the-mill threats by 
Polaris powers? How can they avoid being swal- 
lowed unwillingly in the ideological conflict be- 
tween them? What could we do in face of a threat 
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to install the Communist Party of Great Britain 
in Downing Street with the aid of Russian rockets? 
And so on. The second problem is how minor 
powers should conduct themselves, individually or 
collectively, if they wish to improve the prospects 
for the world. 

If only the first issue is considered, and if the 
policy were technically feasible (which is question- 
able), the argument for the small private fleet of 
submarines is appealing. As soon as the second 
issue is considered, however, the maintenance of 
private fleets can be seen to be, in a very precise 
sense, totally immoral. That is to say, it is a policy 
which will benefit the perpetrator only if followed 
by him alone; when followed by all it must lead 
to damage and possibly destruction of all. If the 
Americans present the Germans with missiles, the 
Russians will be entitled to do the same for Castro. 
As the number of fleets multiplies, the risk of 
accident increases disproportionately and eventu- 
ally must become absolute. This is a danger that 
the collectivity of minor nations might well be 
persuaded to appreciate. Provided they had not 
previously been stampeded by bad examples set 
by the larger minors such as Britain, France, 
Germany and China, it is possible that the counter- 
example of a unilateral gesture by one of these, 
say Britain, might have a real influence on the 
course of events. In a desperate situation, it would 
be well worth trying, and, when the true realities 
of the small-fleet deterrent are considered, would 
probably lose us little. 

The alternative proposed by the present leader- 
ship of the Labour Party and pursued in practice 
by the government is that minor powers should 
abandon independent nuclear weapons and ally 
themselves with one of the great powers. Shed of 
ideological rationalization, the essence of these 
alliances is an alleged agreement by the nuclear 
members to counter threats to non-nuclear mem- 
bers. Some people argue forcefully that since it is 
implausible to imagine that, in the event, the 
nuclear member would decide on suicide, and 
probably world destruction, in order to avenge a 
rape already committed, the conception is an 
obvious fiction. Others —- and this is the point of 
view of those in the West who fear the risk of 
Communist domination of the world more than 
that of total incineration of the world — believe 
that it is possible to create sufficient uncertainty in 
the mind of the would-be aggressor so that a real 
element of deterrence remains. Since the truth of 
this matter is itself uncertain, it could be argued 
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that if there were nothing else to lose the alliance 
should be maintained on the chance that it offers 
some protection. 


Diplomatic Freedom 

As it happens, there is a great deal else to lose, 
so the question, which is the real core of the uni- 
lateralist controversy in this country, becomes 
fundamental. Membership of the western nuclear 
club, by whomever or wherever the weapons are 
held, absolutely prohibits any kind of effective 
moral initiative to find alternative ways out of the 
impasse; for example, to form a non-nuclear club 
or to coax the great powers to disarm by agree- 
ment. Because of the inevitable and maddening 
ideological background, because of the inevitable 
and dangerous military collaboration, members of 
a nuclear alliance are hopelessly compromised. 
How could Mr Macmillan, whatever he says in his 
missals, expect any kind of genuine response from 
Mr Khrushchev while sponsoring on his territory 
strategic nuclear apparatus, aimed at Russia, con- 
trolled by Vice-President Nixon? How can we with 
any authority lecture General de Gaulle on the 
iniquity of conducting private explosions in the 
Sahara? Thus, on analysis, the nuclear-club policy 
falls into the same moral category as the private- 
fleet policy: in seeming to preserve the status quo, 
it inhibits one of the few possibilities of escaping 
the ultimate disaster. I am convinced that it would 
be in the best interest of ourselves, of the Ameri- 
cans, and of mankind if the western nuclear alliance 
in its present form were totally disbanded. It is 
particularly important to regain diplomatic free- 
dom, and become able, for example, to support 
whichever side is currently behaving most con- 
structively at the disarmament table. And we 
should announce to the world that in no circum- 
stances do we expect any country to commit 
nuclear suicide or world destruction on our behalf. 
(It would be equally desirable for an analogous 
development to occur within the Soviet bloc, but 
it is to be noticed that the arguments for such 
action in the West do not depend on what has 
happened previously in the ‘East’.) 

Britain would then be free to make the great 
gesture of unilateral disarmament, and at the same 
time could offer special encouragement to world 
agreement by offering ourselves as guinea pigs for 
inspection procedures. If we were to offer our 
domestic territory for general inspection, our 
remaining Crown colonies for detection stations 
and our civil atomic plants for pilot statistical 


control of plutonium, the effect on the technical 
quibbling of the great powers on this question 
could be considerable. 


The Future of NATO 
There would be no objection to remaining in 
some kind of Western European military alliance 
if it could be reconstructed in a manner consistent 
with the main policy. NATO would have to become 
an old-fashioned conventional defence grouping, 
without political undertones and without nuclear 
weapons strategic or tactical. If the whole military 
effort of West European countries were concen- 
trated exclusively on the limited legitimate object- 
ive of protection from conventional military 
adventures from the East, the job could probably 
be efficiently done for an average of 5 per cent of 
the national income, but there would of course be 
no margin for luxuries such as colonial wars or 
‘NATO bases in the Congo’. If the governments of 
the other existing NATO countries did not agree, 
as presumably they would not initially, we would 
have to ‘go it alone’ while at the same time under- 
taking intensive propaganda to persuade West 
European public opinion to follow us. We could 
also make our policy a good and constructive basis 
for offering closer political and economic associa- 
tion. We might succeed, we might not; we must try. 
Perhaps a third of British public opinion is 
already vaguely and somewhat negatively uni- 
lateralist. They, and a much larger segment who 
have open minds badly need a more constructive 
lead. As a recent convert I have been forced to 
the regretful conclusion that only an almost 
incomprehensible lack of historical imagination on 
the part of the present leadership is preventing the 
Labour Party from rediscovering both itself and 
the country on this, the real issue of our time. 


Notes (1) The cost of a Polaris submarine and its 
missiles, but without nuclear warheads, is of 
the order of $130 million. Three such sub- 
marines would absorb the entire defence 
budget of Belgium and nearly twice the 
entire defence budget of Turkey, to name 
only two countries with a fairly high ratio 
of defence expenditure to GNP. 

(2) The United States does not have sole 
control of American nuclear weapons based 
in Britain. 
(3) There were not, and could not be, 
‘NATO bases in the Congo’. 

Editor: Survival 
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Preparedness 
and 
Peace 


From Red Star, 
August 30, 1960 


The following extracts are from an answer to a letter 
written to Red Star by an officer, A. P. Bezbarny, 
on the meaninz of the Soviet Communist Party’s slogan 
that war between the Communist and non-Communist 
worlds is not inevitable, and the compatibility of 
peace propaganda and the government’s call for 
improved battle preparedness. That this subject is 
troubling the Army authorities was shown by the fact 
that Red Star published a leading article on Fuly 26th, 
1960, complaining that the Party’s teaching on war 
was not being studied in the forces sufficiently widely. 
The article is entitled ‘The Higher Our Battle 
Preparedness, the More Secure is Peace’. 


E QUESTIONS which you have asked have 
tremendous theoretical and practical import- 
ance. For a clear understanding of these problems 
allows our servicemen to orientate themselves 
correctly in the current international situation, and 
to solve tasks of military training and political 
education successfully. 

You are quite right when you emphasize the 
role of our socialist state in the struggle to secure 
peace. Aggression and wars of plunder are foreign 
to the Soviet state and to Communist ideology. 
But that is not all. The problem of securing peace 
and the triumph of the principle of peaceful co- 
existence between states of different political 
systems must not be seen as something separate 
from the great changes in class relationships which 
have taken place in the international arena. You, 
when writing about peace, and slogans for peace, 
completely ignore these changes. Marx-Leninists 
must first and foremost take the relationship of 
class forces into account when considering whether 
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there will be war or peace. On these relationships 
the fate of the world depends. 


There was a time when the ruling power in the 
world was imperialism. Imperialist maurauders 
were in a position to start wars of plunder in the 
interests of exploiters quite freely and without fear 
of punishment. That time has passed into history. 
Today it is not imperialism which exercises a 
decisive influence in world affairs, but the world 
socialist system. The latter determines the direction 
and path of world developments. . . . 

This means that the mighty material and moral 
strength of the socialist camp makes it possible to 
prevent a new World War. But the world socialist 
system, although the main and decisive factor, is 
by no means the only one in the struggle for peace. 
Other factors include the struggle of the peoples 
fighting against the colonial yoke, peaceful 
countries conducting an anti-imperialist, anti- 
colonial policy, which form a vast zone of peace 
alongside the socialist camp. The Peace Campaign 
is also an important factor in the struggle for peace. 

All these factors were taken into account at the 
20th Congress of our Communist Party when it 
concluded that it was possible to prevent world 
war in contemporary conditions. These factors 
also formed the basis of the deep Marxist-Leninist 
analysis of power relationships made at the 2|st 
Party Congress in the Moscow Declaration of 
fraternal parties in 1957, and in the Peace 
Manifesto. 

Comrade Bezbarny, you must consider all this 
when talking about the struggle for peace. This 
will allow all of us to appreciate that Soviet policy 
in this respect is not a mere tactical move: it is the 
general line of Soviet foreign policy which answers the 
requirements of the contemporary developments and the 
interests of socialism. 

Further, basing your question on the statement 
of one officer who said: ‘Slogans for peace are for 
civilians, and not for military men’, you ask in 
your letter: ‘Are peace-loving slogans acceptable 
in our Army?’ This is an unreal, artificial and 
incorrect question, like the statement on which it 
is based. Of course, it is correct to have peace 
slogans in the Army, and to have them side by 
side with slogans calling for increased battle 
preparedness . . . It is not true that all danger of 
war has been removed. The danger of war will 
exist as long as imperialism exists. It would be a 
mistake to underestimate the military capabilities 
of imperialism, and forget about its aggressive 
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character. For example, the worst enemy of peace- 
loving nations— West German militarism — has 
raised its head and is brandishing arms again. 
Our Party takes this into account and recognizes 
the need to maintain the highest degree of 
vigilance and the defensive capability of our 


country and our military power. . . . Peace is a 
great blessing, but it is not brought to us by a dove 
or by slogans. It has to be upheld and defended. 
Soviet people know that the greater our country’s 
development in economics, science and technology 
and the richer and stronger it is, the greater will 
be the possibilities for the defence and protection 
of peace. 

Go and visit our leading units. There you will 
find peace slogans, certainly. But you will also find 
slogans calling the troops to further selfless service, 
to higher battle readiness, and to faultless observ- 
ance of discipline. If we restrict ourselves only to 
slogans on peace, and forget slogans which refer 
to our immediate tasks, we will, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, lower the effectiveness of our 
propaganda and the meaning of our slogans and 
placards calling for the successful fulfilment of our 
practical tasks. In order that the Soviet armed 
forces can remain on guard over the security of the 
nations and over peace, Soviet soldiers must be 


called upon to continue their selfless struggle for 
military efficiency, and our slogans must help 
them to do this. We are devoted to peace. But we 
must inspire our troops with devotion to honour- 
able military service, to the profession of arms, to 
their arms and military equipment. Love for peace 
is not enough. If necessary, it has to be defended 
in open battle, and this requires the highest degree 
of efficiency, high morale, courage, determination 
and heroism. It is the duty of our commanders, 
political and party organizations to educate all 
our troops in these qualities. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
invincible military power and a high state of 
battle readiness in our armed forces is one of the 
decisive factors which hold back imperialist 
aggressors and consequently help to preserve 
peace. This means that until a ban on atomic 
weapons and full disarmament is achieved, every 
man in the forces must singlemindedly improve 
his training and military efficiency, and be ready 
at any time to strike a devastating blow against 
aggressors. The greater the military power and the 
battle readiness of the Soviet armed forces, and all 
the armies of the socialist camp, the more secure 
peace will be, and the more hopeful the security 
of all peoples. 
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b gem CONCEPT of ‘arms control’ includes any 
agreement among several powers to regulate 
some aspect of their military capability or poten- 
tial. The arrangement may apply to the location, 
amount, readiness, or types of military forces, 
weapons, or facilities. Whatever their scope or 
terms, however, all plans for arms control have 
one common feature: they presuppose some form 
of co-operation or joint action among the several 
participants regarding their military programmes. 
Is such co-operation feasible between major 
powers whose national purposes are in basic 
conflict? Concretely, is there any basis for such 
arrangements between the USSR and the United 
States? If so, what are the conditions and limits of 
reliable arms control? 


Definition of the Problem 

Many are convinced that agreements for arms 
control with the Soviet Union are not possible or 
in the national interest of the United States. In 
general their view derives from some or all of the 


following propositions : 
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(1) Military forces are only the reflection of 
political hostility. They are not the source or 
origin of tensions and conflicts among nations. 
Consequently, it is futile to try to regulate or 
reduce military forces separately from their under- 
lying political causes. When basic hostility is 
resolved, reduction in arms will follow auto- 
matically as the nations feel themselves more 
secure and less threatened. To attempt control of 
military forces before removing the political 
sources of friction or threat is to put the cart before 
the horse. 

(2) The purposes of the Sino-Soviet bloc are 
fundamentally hostile to the non-Communist 
nations. In the Communist view the conflict 
between their ‘system’ and any other is irrecon- 
cilable and will be resolved only by the ultimate 
victory of the Communist order. Its leaders believe 
that Communism is destined to triumph through- 
out the world, and they intend to advance their 
cause by the vigorous use of all feasible means. 
Apparently, the Communist ideology no longer 
considers a global military showdown inevitable 
under present conditions. But the Communist 
leaders still define ‘wars of liberation’ as ‘pro- 
gressive’, and have not abandoned the use of force 
(as in Hungary) or threats (as in Berlin) when 
either serves their interests. 

(3) The Communists would not make or carry 
out any arms agreement in good faith. Any means 
are legitimate in seeking to promote Communist 
advance. Treaties are only instruments for pur- 
suing their basic aims and will be violated or 
evaded as suits their interests. In 1939-1940, the 
Soviet Union overran and divided Poland and 
absorbed Esthonia, Lithuania, and Latvia, in 
flagrant violation of non-aggression treaties with 
each of these nations. Soviet disregard for commit- 
ments regarding Eastern Europe, and of its 
Potsdam obligations regarding Germany, is too 
well known to need labouring. 

It would be rash indeed to disregard these 
lessons in devising and analysing any arms-control 
proposals. The grounds for distrusting the Soviet 
Union and its purposes should make even the 
optimistic cautious. The record of broken agree- 
ments should warn us not to rely on Soviet 
promises or good faith as the basis for arms-control 
measures. And the only safe course is to accept at 
face value the constant Communist assertions of 
their basic hostility to our social order. 

But, this does not dispose of the problem. One 
could also cite many agreements which the Soviets 
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have carried out. The crucial point is to under- 
stand what kinds of arrangements they can be 
expected to comply with and why. The safest 
premise is this: in breaking or keeping agreements, 
the Soviets can be trusted to pursue their own 
interests as they see them. Hence, measures for 
arms control should be reliable if they can be so 
devised that compliance will be more in the 
Soviet interest than evasion or violation. 

Distrust is not, of course, limited to one side. 
The Soviets, reflecting Communist ideology, are 
deeply suspicious of the ‘capitalist’ nations and of 
their ‘ruling circles’, which are seen as ruthless and 
unscrupulous in maintaining and improving their 
power and position. Within this conception, 
however, they are expected to pursue their 
interests. 

The remaining discussion will be mainly con- 
cerned with how to make compliance conform to 
self-interest, given the fact of basic antagonism 
and distrust. It will examine, inter alia, how far the 
first proposition above — the relation of politics and 
arms control—remains valid under modern 
conditions. 


Basis of Common Interests 

At the threshold is the question: How can the 
Soviet Union and the United States have parallel 
or common interests in measures to control 
armaments if their basic purposes are antagonistic ? 

The answer lies essentially in the changing 
nature of war, especially general war. Until 
recently, large-scale military force could be used 
as an effective instrument for the purpose of 
political aims. An aggressor might hope to win 
and to benefit from his victim’s defeat. Conversely, 
potential victims could normally assure their own 
security by confronting the possible aggressor with 
sufficient opposing strength, either alone or with 
allies, to deter attack or defend themselves if it 
occurred. The resulting balance might preserve 
peace for extended periods under favourable 
conditions. 

The development of modern weapons has 
changed the situation radically. As always, threat 
has produced deterrent which has largely suc- 
ceeded thus far in preventing large-scale war. But 
the military balance remains unstable, entailing 
substantial risks and burdens. More important, 
these conditions jeopardise both sides. The loss of 
one need not be the gain of the other. If large-scale 
war meant mutual destruction, it would not 
advance the political interests of either side; both 


would be better served, despite basic political 
hostility, by preventing its occurrence. Thus, 
military instruments, while still related to political 
conflict, have taken on a life of their own and have 
become a separate source of tension and danger. 
Here it is sufficient to explore them briefly in order 
to indicate the limits on unilateral action to cope 
with them. 

One serious factor of instability arises from the 
disparity between offence and defence. The state 
of military technology puts a heavy premium on 
striking the first blow. Surprise attack not only 
could grievously injure the victim, it might also 
knock out much of his capacity to retaliate, so long 
as delivery systems remain relatively vulnerable. 
Even so, an aggressor would run a serious risk of 
severe damage from even a limited surviving 
retaliatory capability. While that situation pre- 
vails, an aggressor is not likely to be tempted to 
initiate an attack unless he believes himself in peril 
of an attack. The sense of exposure and vulner- 
ability, however, creates strong pressures for rapid 
reaction to strike in case of threatened or apparent 
attack, before the means of striking is jeopardized. 
The necessity for quick decision creates serious 
dangers of war by accident or premature response, 
due, perhaps, to the misreading or misjudging of 
warnings. Progress in reducing vulnerability by 
hardened, concealed, and mobile weapons may 
lessen these risks, but may also introduce new 
instabilities of their own; they may, for instance, 
complicate communication and central control. 

The dynamic character of military technology 
forces each side to strain constantly to develop new 
or improved weapons systems in order to better 
its position or at least maintain the balance. 
Whenever one or the other achieves an earlier 
success, it creates tension and uncertainty and the 
necessity for adjusting on both sides. The rapidity 
of change entails the risk of rash action prompted 
either by a fear of imminent inferiority or by a 
belief, whether correct or mistaken, of overwhelm- 
ing superiority. The latter could lead to efforts at 
blackmail which could precipitate unintended 
large-scale war. 

The spread of nuclear weapons into the control 
of more and more nations seems likely to enhance 
seriously these risks of instability and to introduce 
additional ones. 

The effort to maintain an effective deterrent and 
to keep up in the arms race will probably become 
more burdensome. In any case, the greater part 
or all of the effort will only serve to neutralize the 
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capability on the other side. Neither alone can 
safely stop its frantic activity, but the question is 
certain to arise as to whether mutual deterrence 
could not be achieved at lower levels of forces and 
expenditure. 

As even so brief a summary indicates, both sides 
have possible common or parallel interests* in 
preventing an unintended all-out war and in 
minimizing the burden of the deterrent. Each side 
can continue its unilateral efforts to make its 
deterrent more effective. If these efforts merely 
produce enhanced or more secure capacity to 
damage the opponent, the result will still be a 
system of mutual deterrence, subject to risks of the 
sort outlined. Conceivably, one side might achieve 
a technical breakthrough, reducing its own 
vulnerability to an opposing strike so radically as 
to destroy the ‘stalemate’. But the chances and 
value of that possibility must be weighed against 
the opposite danger and the other risks inherent 
in an unrestricted arms race. In making that 
appraisal, both sides could readily conclude that 
their interests would be better served by measures 
to stabilize the system or reduce its burden. There 
are limits, however, to how far this can be achieved 
by unilateral action. Certain kinds of measures 
useful for these purposes require joint action or 
co-operation. This objective fact must be the basis 
for any progress toward arms control under 
present conditions. 


Criteria of Acceptability 

The thesis of this paper is that the validity and 
stability of any arms-control system will depend 
ultimately on the same kinds of motives and 
factors as those which underlie the existing 
‘system’ — namely the self-interest of the parties. 
Arms-control measures broaden the arsenal of 
instruments available for constructing and re- 


* Since these el interests result mainly from hazards 
inherent in major nuclear-weapons systems, they extend 
to any activities or violence entailing risks of the ultimate 
use of such weapons. Hence, the desire to mitigate that 
danger can be the basis for measures to control conven- 
tional weapons. If the use of such nuclear-weapons 
systems were, however, fully neutralized by technology (as 
might happen) or eliminated by arms-control measures 
(as seems remote), would this common interest persist for 
controlling conventional weapons? It might not if a 
potenti r considered that nuclear-weapons 
systems had been finally removed from the equation; but 
that condition is hardly likely to be fulfilled, at least by 
arms-control measures. Moreover, even in that case, there 
could be a common interest in reducing the burden of 
conventional forces if both sides concluded that a standoff 
— in such forces and could be maintained at lower 


inforcing a viable deterrent system by means of 
agreed standards, limitations, or safeguards. They 
may serve to reduce the likelihood of war, or 
(possibly) the burden of effective deterrence. But 
any proposed system of arms control must be 
judged by whether it makes it more attractive to 
the parties (in terms of their own interests) to 
maintain the system and its safeguards than to 
disrupt it by resorting to violence or evasion. 

Constructing an arms-control plan that meets 
such a test is far from easy and must overcome 
serious technical and political obstacles. The 
existence of common interests does not assure that 
practical methods for working together are attain- 
able. To establish arms control, the parties will 
have to be in accord on: applicable limitations; 
methods of verifying compliance; and the con- 
sequences of violation. These three aspects, which 
interact as will be discussed later, may affect the 
several parties differently. In appraising any plan, 
each party will compare its benefits and risks under 
the plan with its prospects without it. Before 
accepting any plan, each nation will have to be 
satisfied on two issues: 

First, if carried out according to its terms, how 
will the plan serve its security or other interests 
compared to the situation without it? Will it lessen 
the risks of war, whether deliberate or unintended ? 
Will it allow reductions in military expenses 
without loss of security? These two aims are not 
necessarily complementary. Some joint actions to 
stabilize deterrence might even require increasing 
expenditure. For example, if the all-out nuclear 
deterrent were virtually neutralized, stability 
would depend on the balance in other weapons 
and forces. Unless attained by major reductions 
in Soviet and Chinese forces, this would probably 
require increases in those of the West. 

And, second, would possible violations of the 
arrangements entail undue risks to its security 
compared to the situation in the absence of the 
arrangements ? 

In essence, this question breaks down into 
several parts. What are the chances that another 
party could evade some or all of the agreed 
limitations without prompt detection? How 
seriously might any such violation upset the 
military balance? Could the victims redress the 
balance or compensate for the violation if detected, 
and, if so, how rapidly? What detriment might the 
violator suffer from detection? Taking all these 
questions into account, how likely is it that 
evasion would be attempted? And, how do these 
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risks compare with those without an agreement ? 

To be acceptable, any arms-control plan must 
combine its limitations, safeguards, and remedies 
so as to satisfy both criteria for all parties. In 
seeking to do so, it is essential to understand how 
these several elements may reinforce each other 
or conflict, and what limits they impose on the 
feasible scope of such a system. 

The remainder of this paper attempts to analyse 
some of these limits and interactions and their 
implications. Its purpose is not to develop a 
specific proposal but to examine certain conditions 
and relations inherent in the situation, which 
apply to any arms-control measures in existing 
circumstances. 


Balancing of Restrictions 

One serious obstacle to arms control arises from 
the difficulty of equating the impact of specific 
restrictions or other terms on the several parties. 
The task of assessing the effect of any acceptable 
change in military forces or armaments on the 
absolute and relative capability of the parties is 
extremely complex. 

Since the armed forces of each nation rely on 
their own special ‘mix’ of armaments and men, 
any restriction of a particular weapon has different 
impacts on each of them. In the 1930’s enormous 
amounts of energy and time were devoted without 
success to efforts to equate different kinds and 
numbers of conventional weapons. Nuclear wea- 
pons and missiles have, if anything, made this task 
even harder because of the wide range of uncertain- 
ty regarding their effects of offence and defence 
and the relations between nuclear and conven- 
tional capabilities. Moreover, with dynamic- 
weapons technology, each side is likely to be ahead 
in developing specific fields, and therefore will 
appraise the prospects and significance of newer 
weapons in quite different terms. Especially under 
these conditions, military experts on each side 
almost inevitably tend to overestimate the harm 
to their capability from any proposed restriction 
and to discount its effects on the potential enemy. 
Hence, the greater the uncertainty regarding the 
value and equivalence of weapons and forces, the 
more likely is the conservative bias on both sides 
to block agreement on any material change. 

A second obstacle arises from differing appraisals 
by the United States and USSR of the value and 
costs of inspection inherent in the divergence 
between a ‘closed’ and an ‘open’ society. Effective 
inspection is more vital for the United States than 


for the USSR. The vast range of published data 
on the United States military programmes avail- 
able to the U SS R through the press, Congressional 
reports and hearings, etc., would greatly reduce 
its dependence on the inspectorate, and provide 
cross-checks and leads for its operations. Moreover, 
the very nature of an open, democratic society 
would make it far more difficult, if not impossible, 
for the government to carry on any large-scale 
secret evasion or violation, even if it desired to do 
so. Conversely, the closed character of the USSR 
necessitates more intensive inspection to provide 
data and greater dependence on the data so 
obtained with fewer chances for cross-checks, etc. 
Hence, the United States is forced to insist on a 
degree and reliability of inspection for which the 
USSR is likely not to feel a corresponding 
requirement. 

In terms of costs or burdens of inspection, the 
appraisals will also differ. The Soviets undoubtedly 
look on their secrecy as a military asset. In allowing 
it to be pierced by inspection, they consider they 
are making a separate, or additional, sacrifice of 
their military potential. Hence, they will assess the 
cost of reciprocal inspection (particularly, if 
intensive) as high, especially as compared to its 
value for them. The United States will certainly 
not estimate the burden as nearly so great, though 
it might appear more onerous (at least for private 
activities) if negotiations ever got down to practical 
details. 

The consequence is that, in striking a balance 
between costs and value of inspection, the United 
States will inevitably favour more intensive and 
thorough systems and methods than the USSR. 
In this respect their interests tend - to diverge 
materially and to obstruct agreement on a common 
system. 

Their interests may diverge in another respect. 
A system which succeeded in neutralizing the all- 
out deterrent could have ancillary consequences 
differing according to the purposes of the two sides. 
For the Soviets, widespread confidence in the 
system might make it more difficult to utilize the 
fear of war for attaining political advantages. For 
the United States, one result might be to narrow 
the value of the all-out deterrent in inhibiting 
aggression in peripheral areas. Today, lack of 
certainty about its use may deter rash Soviet 
action, especially where the stakes are small com- 
pared to the price of a mistaken judgment. Some 
forms of arms control, by more effectively neutral- 
izing the strategic capabilities, could erode this 
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effect in the less vital areas. Finally, the prospect 
of rapid technological change complicates the 
creation of an acceptable system. Where radical 
innovation has become usual, a nation may 
hesitate to tie its hands too tightly when the 
future is so uncertain. 

Inspection (used here to mean any method of 
obtaining or verifying evidence) has come to be 
the cornerstone of arms control. Indeed, it is often 
said that inspection must be ‘foolproof’. If, in fact, 
100 per cent certainty were required in the 
inspection system, virtually no arms control would 
be feasible. In practice, no technique depending 
on human skills and judgment can be infallible. 
This truism is especially applicable in a field 
where actual experience is so lacking. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union (certainly) and the United 
States (probably) would not agree to inspection 
of the scope and intensity which would be neces- 
sary to attain the highest feasible reliability. 


Limits of Inspection 

But infallibility is not the proper criterion. 
Inspection should be viewed as a technique for reinforcing 
and maintaining the self-interest of the parties in the 
continued effective operation of the system. The restric- 
tions and the related inspection should be con- 
sidered as a system of deterrence. Their combined 
aim should be to create risks of detection which a 
rational participant would not consider worth 
running. He need not believe that the inspection 
techniques are certain to discover the violation: 
he need only be convinced that the odds of dis- 
covery are too high to make the attempt worth 
while in the light of the possible benefits and costs. 
Of course, the reliability of the inspection process 
is still a vital factor in determining the extent of 
feasible arms control. But it cannot be judged in 
isolation. It is intimately related to the nature of 
the restriction and remedies included in the 
system, and to the interest of the parties in its 
continued operation. 

This interplay is apparent even when the 
primary purpose is to provide reciprocal informa- 
tion for reassurance or the avoidance of mistakes, 
as in some schemes for preventing accidental war 
or for inhibiting surprise attack. Inspection to 
prevent mistake or surprise may be greatly facili- 
tated by agreed-upon restrictions concerning 
readiness or disposition (of strategic air forces or 
missiles, for example) which would almost surely 
have to be violated to mount such an attack. 


Inspection could not prevent such restrictions from 
being disregarded, but their existence would 
enable inspectors promptly to interpret as hostile 
an action which might otherwise be ambiguous. 

For any specific restriction, the potential violator 
will weigh the value of the evasion against the 
risks and consequences of detection. He will hardly 
assume the risks of discovery (whatever they may 
be) unless he can foresee some commensurate 
advantages. Thus, the crucial question is not 
whether the inspection system could discover 
every technical evasion, but what prospects it offers 
for detecting any significant one. In assessing this, 
several factors become relevant. 

One is the scope and duration of activity 
required for a significant violation. If evasion had 
to be carried out on a large scale or over a long 
period before yielding benefits, there would appear 
more chance of its detection by cross-checks or 
random sampling or other means. Thus, if con- 
ventional military equipment had been reduced to 
a certain level, its replacement in substantial 
amounts should be reasonably risky with even 
moderate inspection in operation. 

Also, the amount of clandestine production 
required to be ‘significant’ would also depend on 
the levels to which agreed reduction had dropped. 
If other powers had reduced virtually to zero, 
relatively small violations might give the offender 
a great advantage. But if they retain major 
capabilities, much larger evasions would be 
necessary. 

In assessing advantages of evasion, the violator 
must think in terms of usable weapons systems — 
fragmentary evasions may not give any real 
superiority. Thus, if restrictions were applied to 
existing nuclear material, the fact that it could be 
secreted in little space without continuing activity 
would make the prospects of detection very small 
indeed. The significance of a violation, however, 
would depend partly on the level to which others 
had reduced and partly on how much else the 
violator would have to do to make his secret stock- 
pile usable. Added safeguards might arise from 
other reinforcing restrictions which could be 
inspected more readily — such as limits on delivery 
vehicles which might involve a much wider range 
of activities for evasion. 

Inspection seems likely to present some of the 
hardest problems at the start of an arms-control 
system. Time will be required for it to be organized 
and installed, to gain experience, and to earn the 
confidence of the participants. Moreover, at that 
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stage, the degree of intensity of inspection is most 
likely to seem out of proportion to the modest 
initial restrictions or reductions: checking on 
certain kinds of isolated limitations could require 
nearly as much probing as that for more extensive 
reductions. For this reason, under a comprehen- 
sive system put into effect by successive stages, the 
inspectorate would hardly need to expand in step 
with the restrictions. In selecting initial limitations, 
therefore, one major factor should be to find those 
which minimize the scope and burden of inspection. 

One method for facilitating inspection at all 
stages is to require the participants to prove their 
compliance with specific obligations. They may 
be in a position to produce convincing evidence of 
their action much more easily than inspectors 
could establish the facts without assistance. The 
making of reports of various kinds by the parties 
can serve a similar purpose of facilitating inspec- 
tion. The early stages of a system should capitalize 
on such techniques by beginning with limitations 
for which they are especially helpful. 

The nature of the inspection system and its 
value are also related to how the data it produces 
will be used. The deterrent effect will be affected 
by how violations are established and redressed. 


Measures Relating to Violation 

Since the purpose of the inspection system is to 
assure compliance, a central issue involves the 
treatment of violations. Actually, two factors are 
involved: the method for determining that a 
violation has occurred; and the remedies available 
for redressing it. 

Determining Violations. In considering procedures 
for determining violations, two alternatives can be 
conceived: the inspectorate could be required to 
produce and submit evidence of any violation to 
an impartial tribunal which would judge the issue 
like a court; or the evidence could be furnished 
to the parties for their information and decision 
as to how to act on it. Some have taken for granted 
that the first method was inevitable or desirable. 

This is by no means self-evident. In some cases, 
the state of the evidence may require a court to 
find that the violation is not proved despite sus- 
picious circumstances. The other parties may still 
suspect evasion, and be tempted themselves to 
evade in ‘self-defence’, if the decision of the court 
leaves no alternative. If the parties have the 
privilege of deciding how to interpret and act on 
the suspicious data the deterrent to violation may 
be enhanced. The practical effect might be that 


they could then take overt counter-measures. 
Indeed, they could announce the protective 
counter-measures, and offer to withdraw or ter- 
minate them upon satisfactory proof that the 
suspicions were unfounded. The suspected party 
would then have a real interest in establishing 
innocence. And it will frequently be far simpler 
for him to offer persuasive proof that he is not in 
violation than for the inspectorate to prove the 
real state of facts. Consequently, if the system is 
designed to serve the continuing interests of both 
sides, the right of the parties to interpret suspicious 
evidence may be better calculated to maintain the 
viability and stability of the system than final 
authority in a tribunal for this purpose. 

There are, however, considerations favouring a 
tribunal. Any agreement will entail some ambig- 
uous provisions on which there is room for legiti- 
mate dispute. Both sides might well be willing to 
allow a tribunal to resolve the issue. Similarly, it 
may be useful to have a forum for presenting 
evidence of violations, especially where clear, in 
order to exert pressure on the violator or to have 
the support of a judgment of the tribunal to justify 
any counter-action the victim might decide to take. 

Hence, the best solution may be to seek to 
combine both methods. To obtain the benefits 
mentioned, a tribunal could be available for 
resolving disputes about the terms of the agreement 
or the evidence of violations; but the parties might 
still have the right to suspend or cancel the agree- 
ment if the result seemed to require it for the 
protection of their security. 

Remedies for Violation. What remedies are avail- 
able in case of violation of the arms agreement? 
The answer to that question sets a basic limit on 
the kind and extent of restrictions which are feasible. 

In their comprehensive plan for world disarma- 
ment, Clark and Sohn provide for an international 
agency with authority to require compliance and 
adequate power for enforcement. No such agency 
now exists. Even if the International Court had 
compulsory jurisdiction to determine a violation, 
it would lack effective means to enforce its decree 
or to provide remedies to the other parties. Under 
existing political conditions, the Soviet Union and 
the United States could not agree to create an 
international agency with sufficient power to 
coerce their compliance with its decrees. The 
existing distrust and cleavage make joint action for 
that purpose wholly impracticable. 

If that solution is now unfeasible, it is essential 
to realize that dependence in case of violation must 
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be placed on self-help. Consequently, in making 
any agreement, the parties must seek to appraise 
the following: if they fulfil their obligations under 
the agreement, how will their relative capability 
compare with that of a violator who has whatever 
advantage he could reasonably be expected to 
obtain by evasion before detection? The crucial 
question is whether or not the honest parties would 
still be able to assure their security under these 
conditions. Would the violation be likely to upset 
or jeopardize the deterrent balance ? 


The answer to the question depends on a variety 
of factors involved in any specific plan. Of course, 
if the plan affects the capabilities of either side 
only in ways readily rectified or reversed, its can- 
cellation could leave the parties substantially 
where they had been before its adoption. Some 
forms of limitation might operate in much this 
way. For example, the plans for depositing 
weapons in international stockpiles on the territory 
of the several members are designed to have this 
effect. If one party should reclaim his weapons, 
others might quickly follow suit. 

Moreover, the effect of a violation depends on 
the general level and character of forces retained. 
Smaller evasions might not be really significant to 
upset the balance if major deterrent forces were 
kept in being by all parties; but, as the general 
levels were reduced more and more, the signifi- 
cance of the same violation could grow. 


Violations which do not threaten to upset the 
military balance might be more difficult to handle. 
For example, one party may impede the work of 
the inspectorate in various ways which infringe on 
their rights under the agreement. The experience 
under the North Korean Armistice offers many 
examples of such methods. The other parties might 
be loath to terminate the agreement with all that 
would entail, just as was the case in the Korean 
Armistice. They might, however, be able to resort 
to lesser pressures to coerce compliance, such as 
imposing similar restraints on inspection (which 
might not be adequate) or suspending other provi- 
sions or restrictions until the noncompliance was 
corrected. Of course, this could lead to an ultimate 
breakdown of the agreement — but it would con- 
front the offender with the necessity of choosing 
whether to comply or to run that risk. 

In deciding whether or not to attempt a major 
evasion and risk detection, however, a potential 
violator would have to weigh a wider range of 
considerations. 


An evasion might so shock and solidify world 
opinion against the violator as to create a stronger 
coalition against him than would have existed 
beforehand. It could produce crash programmes 
of rearming such as resulted from Korea. More- 
over, the violator might run a serious risk of 
provoking preventative action based on the convic- 
tion that the other parties have no choice in view 
of his demonstrated perfidy. The uncertainty and 
unpredictability of these consequences would be 
likely to exercise very great restrains against major 
violators. 


Conclusion 

The basic point should be stressed again: no arms- 
control plan will remain effective and dependable 
unless it continues to serve the national interests 
of each of the parties, as its leaders conceive those 
interests. In reaching their judgment, however, 
they will appraise the alternatives. The main 
function of inspection and of the remedies available 
to the other parties is to make evasion unattractive 
as an alternative course. To achieve that result, 
the inspection system should confront the potential 
violator with risks of detection and counter- 
measures outweighing the significance of the 
violation for the relative capabilities of the partici- 
pants. The system as a whole must be designed to 
offer benefits to all participants which they are 
likely to prefer not to jeopardize. 

The analysis leads to one tentative conclusion. 
It may be wise for the agreement to allow any 
participant to withdraw at any time (or after 
relatively brief notice) without cause. Such a 
privilege has several merits. 

First, it emphasizes the fact that the validity and 
continuance of any plan depends on its continuing 
appeal to the self-interest of the participants. It 
underscores the fact that their promise to comply 
should not be the basis for reliance. 

Second, it resolves the problem of the deter- 
mination of compliance or violation. If one party 
becomes suspicious of another’s compliance, he 
can protect himself at once by suspending some or 
all of his own obligations. The threat to do so, or 
conditional suspension, could be one means to 
require the suspected party to provide positive 
evidence of compliance. 

Third, such a provision would underscore the 
necessity for each party, either alone or with allies, 
to be able to protect his security at all times if the 
agreement breaks down. This again is calculated 
to forestall any false reliance on the agreement 
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which it cannot provide, and to confront each 
participant constantly with the need for realistic 
appraisal of the operation of the plan. 


Fourth, it would meet the problem of revision 
of the agreement. An arrangement in this field 
may not operate exactly as anticipated, either with 
respect to restrictions or safeguards. As a result, 
they might bear unfairly on one or more parties. 
Moreover, technological progress could easily skew 
the initial effects of a plan in favour of one side or 
the other. It would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to prescribe detailed procedures for 
modifying or revising the plan by arbitration or 
other usual methods for breaking deadlocks. The 
privilege of withdrawal may be the simplest way 
to force renegotiation where justified. 

It must be recognized, however, that such a 
privilege has some drawbacks. The fact that 
ending the agreement would not entail the break- 
ing of a commitment might reduce the pressure 
to preserve the system under some cases. In prac- 
tice, however, that pressure could hardly prevail 
if the continuance were considered to imperil the 
security of a party for whatever reason. In the case 
of the democracies, it might delay the decision 
somewhat more than in the dictatorial regimes. 

Even with the privilege, however, there would 
still be substantial forces inhibiting a participant 
from withdrawing from or upsetting a working 
system for light causes. The dangers of reviving an 
urgent arms race with less likelihood of renewing 
arms control later would normally give serious 
pause. Such action, if taken for arbitrary or 
narrow reasons, would also involve major political 
costs all over the world, and, at least in the demo- 
cracies, at home as well. Consequently, if the 
system were operating fairly and effectively, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the privilege of 
ending it would not be used casually by any major 
party. So long as they felt the system served their 
security interests, they should also be able to 
assure that its continuance would not be jeopard- 
ized by the withdrawal of others. 

The privilege of cancelling or suspending could 
be used as a very flexible device. The choice need 
not be all or nothing. A party could suspend 
specified portions of the restrictions or other 
provisions commensurate with the violation or 
evasion, or adequate to adjust to changed condi- 
tions. Moreover, any such suspension could be 
made conditional, or to be effective after a certain 
interval, in order to induce a negotiation for 


agreed modifications in the agreement. The experi- 
ence with the Korean Armistice indicates that 
changes can be made in this manner without 
destroying the agreement, even when it contains 
no such privilege. In that case, the Communists 
intcoduced planes into North Korea contrary to 
the armistice; thereafter, the United States, in 
compensation, suspended certain restrictions on 
bringing new weapons in to South Korea. Despite 
these changes, the armistice itself has remained in 
effect. 

Some may feel that the foregoing analysis is 
unduly pessimistic or that it virtually forecloses any 
prospect of an extensive arms control. That, in my 
opinion, is not a proper conclusion. Within the 
limits discussed, there is room for substantial 
measures to stabilize the deterrent and to make 
initial modest reductions. Moreover, experience 
with inspection, and the application of imagination 
and invention to developing its techniques, could 
broaden the area for further measures. In particu- 
lar, by co-operation through such means, the major 
opponents might be able to work out ways of 
maintaining the strategic deterrent at lower levels 
of resources and expenditures, especially if newer 
generations of missiles create the possibility of 
relatively invulnerable defensive capability. If their 
role comes to be recognized as one of essentially 
mutual neutralization, more modest levels might 
be adequate within an operating arms-control 
system. Moreover, in such a context, a reduction in 
the levels of conventional forces is within the realm 
of feasibility and could serve to lower the general 
level of defence expenditures below what otherwise 
might prevail. 

These prospects fall well short of total disarma- 
ment. But realism seems to require recognition of 
the fact that such a state can be approached, if at 
all, only under conditions which permit inter- 
national enforcement to operate effectively. In 
particular, it appears to call for an international 
agency with adequate authority and coercive 
means to punish and constrain a violator of the 
system. And that presupposes such fundamental 
changes in the political sphere as would pose a 
different range of problems within a new context. 
Such changes, if they occur, will depend on a 
wide range of policies and actions, involving many 
fields besides arms control. Limited progress in 
arms control to stabilize the situation will help in 
providing the time for such other actions to 
produce results. 
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Defence 
Expenditure 
— Burden or 
Stimulus 


F. T. BLACKABY and D. C. PAIGE 
From The District Bank Review 
September, 1960 


This analysis, by two members of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, of the role 
of defence expenditure in the British economy and the 
likely effect of any large-scale reduction in consequence 
of a disarmament agreement, is a valuable 
contribution to a field of study that has been sadly 
neglected in recent years 

(By permission of The District Bank Review) 


| eancarig THIS YEAR, for a month or two, it 
seemed that some measure of disarmament 
was really on the cards; and the subject of the 
economics of defence and of disarmament sprang 
to life. For some years before then most people in 
Britain had accepted without much question the 
need for a large defence programme; it was not a 
major issue between the two political parties; it 
was counted as a sum which had to be written off 
as a political necessity. But early in 1960 the size 
of the defence programme began to seem open to 
question — the more so as the 1960-61 Defence 
Estimates suggested that defence spending in real 
terms might rise again after falling every year for 
six years. With disarmament in the air, was 
£1,500 million—£1,600 million a year necessary ? 

The hopes raised earlier in the year have died 
away; and the disarmament question seems back 
in its old position, stuck in the mud of mutual 
recrimination. But the subject of the economics of 
defence and disarmament, once raised, has refused 
to lie down again. 

This is probably a good thing. Even if general 
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disarmament prospects are dim, there is no harm 
in asking the question: what would the economy 
be like if we spent only three-quarters as much, or 
half as much, on defence as we do? It is a myth 
that there is a certain amount of defence expendi- 
ture which provides absolute security and that this 
must be spent without question. No amount pro- 
vides absolute security; how much should be spent 
is a matter of choice between alternatives. If one 
looks round at other Western nations (chart 1), 
one sees a number who — proportionately to their 
income — spend only about half as much as we do, 
and one nation at least which spends much more. 
The question — how much should go on defence — 
can only be settled sensibly if one has some picture 
of the ‘alternative cost’ —- what the economy might 
be like if the defence burden were smaller. 


Cuart | 
INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT AND DEFENCE 
EXPENDITURE 
United Kingdom = 100 


[EEE] Gross national product per head, relative to 
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The figure for defence expenditure in Britain in 
1960 is running at about 7} per cent of the gross 
national product. This figure probably makes 
more impact if it is turned into numbers of people 
—the number in the Forces, or who supply the 
Forces with their needs. Between them, they still 
total some 1,750,000. 1,750,000 would be a con- 
siderable addition to the civilian labour force: it 
is rather more than the total increase in the 
number of people in civilian jobs in this country 
during the last decade. Disarmament, in fact, 
could provide this country with the equivalent of 
ten years’ normal growth in the labour force. 
Chart 2 shows a fuller set of measures of the 
impact of defence. The impact on industry is, of 
course, uneven — but not perhaps as uneven as one 
might expect. The production of defence materials 
is not one localised industry; it is fairly well spread 
out. It is true that over one half of the aircraft 
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Cuart 2 
THE SHARE OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 
The bars show the share of defence expenditure in various 
sectors of the economy in 1959-60 


(a) For the year 1958-59. 

(6) For the year 1959. 

(c) Total defence expenditure as a percentage of total 
tax revenue. 
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industry’s output is for defence, and that defence 
takes one-fifth of the output of the ship-building 
and ship-repairing industry. But these two indus- 
tries only account for about 195,000 of the 950,000 
employed in supplying the Forces; the rest are 
fairly widely scattered, mainly in the engineering 
and construction industries. (This is a point to 
remember in considering the problems of a transi- 
tion to disarmament.) 

It is worth noting four particular points where 
defence impinges sharply on the economy. First, 
about half the country’s total expenditure on 
research and development still goes on defence. 
That is the proportion of expenditure; the pro- 
portion of persons—of qualified scientists and 
engineers — is smaller. It seems that each qualified 
research worker in defence work has more un- 
qualified assistants and uses more materials and 
equipment than his opposite number in civil work. 
So defence employs about a quarter of the total 
number of scientists and engineers in the country 
who are engaged on research and development. 

Second, a large defence programme means high 
taxes. Perhaps the fairest measure is to compare 
defence spending with the total of all kinds of taxes 
—central government taxes, local government 
rates and National Insurance contributions. It 
comes to a quarter of all these. Taking central 
government taxation alone, defence accounts for 
just under a third. 

Third, there is the direct effect of defence 
expenditure on the balance of payments. A good 
deal— £175 million last year-is spent abroad, 


mainly for the stationing of troops and for the 
maintenance of bases and fleets. £175 million is 
about 5 per cent of our total visible exports. 

But some of this £175 million — that part, for 
instance, which provides for the upkeep of troops 
in African colonies —- would probably be necessary 
for a time, even in a generally disarmed world. 
Further, in a disarmed world there would be no 
income from American forces stationed in this 
country or from offshore sales of defence equipment 
to America—altogether £77 million last year. 
Directly, therefore, we might stand to gain 
£50-£70 million on the balance of payments as a 
result of general disarmament. 

The indirect effects of our defence programme 
on the balance of payments are more difficult to 
assess. If defence production were turned over to 
the production of civilian goods, imports might 
rise a little (since the import content of defence 
output is probably relatively low); but exports 
should also rise. Although we would lose our arms 
exports, we ought to gain more exports than we 
lost as the firms now employed in armaments 
production turned to the production of capital 
goods. 

Taking all things into account, therefore, the 
direct and indirect balance of payments cost of 
defence may be in the regions of £100 million. 
This would be a very useful addition to our current 
balance of payments surplus; last year, for instance, 
this surplus, at £145 million, was uncomfortably 
small. 

Fourth, as regards industry, the main impact of 
defence is on engineering and construction, the 
industries which produce investment goods. 
Defence competes more directly with investment 
than with other sectors of expenditure. 

These four are the points to watch when assessing 
what might happen if defence spending fell. 


Two Arguments 
Before considering how big the burden of 
defence is, there are two arguments to deal with, 
both suggesting that in fact it is not a burden at all. 
The first argument says that defence expenditure 
has given such a stimulus to research and develop- 
ment that it has helped economic growth, not 
hindered it. The second says that the capitalist 
economies rely on defence expenditure to keep 
full employment; they are propped up by defence 
expenditure, and would collapse if it stopped. 
Those who put forward the first argument point 
to the new discoveries —jet aircraft and atomic 
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energy — which would never have been developed 
without defence. In their view defence research 
does not compete with civil research ; rather it adds 
to it. Further, through work on defence projects, 
firms have become educated to use research and 
development — they have acquired a habit which 
they would never otherwise have done; and 
research teams organized for defence assignments 
are able to do civil research as well. Altogether, 
according to this reasoning, defence has stimulated 
rather than held back economic growth. 

This argument is ingenious, but probably 
incorrect. If defence research is so important for 
economic growth, then it is a little surprising that 
Western Germany, Japan and Italy have shown 
so much faster growth than we have in recent 
years; their spending on defence research has been 
negligible. It seems much more likely that there 
are one or two industries where defence research 
has helped a good deal — the aircraft, electronic, 
and atomic energy industries in particular; but 
there is no reason to suppose that general pros- 
perity is linked to the growth of these particular 
industries. 

Further, the question at issue is not the historical 
one — has defence spending helped in the past? It 
is the present hypothetical one: if defence expendi- 
ture stopped, what would happen now? Although 
it is arguable that defence sparked off some 
industrialists’ interest in research, civil research 
now seems to have a satisfactory momentum of its 
own. Between 1956 and 1959 the number of 
scientists and engineers in private industry 
employed on defence research dropped from about 
8,000 to 4,000; the number employed on civil 
research rose from about 14,000 to about 22,000. 
Civil research has gone up while defence research 
has gone down; indeed, since qualified scientists 
and engineers are hard to find, civil research could 
hardly have gone up as fast as it has done if defence 
research had not gone down. It seems to fit the 
facts better, therefore, to say that the faster defence 
research falls, the faster civil research can rise; and 
civil research is more likely than military research 
to make discoveries which have a useful civil 
application. Further, if it is a good idea for the 
Government to aid research in particular indus- 
tries, it need not go through a defence programme 
to do so; it can do so directly. 

The second argument —that defence spending 
is an essential prop to capitalist economies — can 
be dealt with more cursorily. It requires us to 
picture a Government which reduces, or stops, its 
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spending on defence, but which makes no other 
changes in its civil spending or its taxes, and so 
allows the reduction in defence spending to set off 
a deflationary spiral. This is an absurd picture. 
No possible political programme could be more 
popular than lower taxation combined with higher 
Government civil spending, and no Government 
in its senses would pass up the opportunity of 
adopting it. 

But the view that disarmament would mean 
unemployment still seems to be fairly widely held; 
for instance the disarmament movements, such as 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, have 
found that this point worries quite a number of 
their supporters. The belief in the disastrous 
economic effects of disarmament is, of course, part 
and parcel of the refusal to believe that Western 
capitalist economies have found a way to avoid 
major slumps. The evidence is there, in the fifteen 
postwar years, that they have done so; even Mr 
Khrushchev no longer believes that capitalist 
economies will collapse under the weight of their 
own contradictions. It should therefore no longer 
be incumbent even upon Marxists to believe that 
capitalist governments will be so stupid as to let 
defence demand fall without stimulating a rise in 
demand elsewhere. 


The Problems of Transition 

There would be problems of transition, certainly ; 
but they would be minor ones, compared with the 
problem at the end of the war, when defence was 
reduced from about 45 per cent to about 7 per 
cent of the gross national product in three years. 
In this postwar disarmament the difficulties were 
much smaller than most people anticipated; 
unemployment was expected to be at least 20 per 
cent, and in fact never rose above 3 per cent (apart 
from the fuel crisis). The economy is in a state of 
flux all the time anyway; in the normal course of 
events it has to deal with ups and down such as 
this year’s;ten per cent rise in investment demand 
and a probable 15 per cent fall in sales of consumer 
durables. So long as total demand stays high, these 
fluctuations do not cause a great deal of personal 
distress, mainly because people are voluntarily 
changing their jobs all the time; this, together with 
normal retirement, means that ordinary wastage 
can reduce a firm’s work-force fairly rapidly, so 
that it can contract without declaring redundan- 
cies. With large firms making more than one 
product, workers can often change jobs within the 
same firm. 
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So long as total demand be kept high, it should 
not be difficult to find jobs for the other ranks who 
were demobilised ; a fairly high proportion of them 
today are craftsmen. 

The main problems of transition today might 
be: to find jobs for 60,000 regular officers; to ease 
the movement of some 100,000 workers out of the 
aircraft industry; and — though it is rather more 
doubtful whether this would in fact be much of a 
problem — to make sure that some 20,000 scientists 
and engineers found useful employment. These are 
all manageable difficulties. The decline in the 
aircraft industry, for instance, would be a little 
greater, but not much greater, than the decline in 
the textile industry in recent years. Further, the 
firms in the aircraft industry are themselves 
diversifying. 

The 20,000 scientists and engineers should not 
be a great problem, either—though probably 
something would need to be done to raise the 
demand for them. At the moment the total pool 
of qualified scientists and engineers amounts to 
about 173,000 and there are 10,000 vacancies. In 
addition to these vacancies, industry, the govern- 
ment, and the education authorities together have 
estimated that by 1962 they will need a further 
29,000. The supply from the Universities should 
provide about 33,000 of the 39,000, leaving a gap 
of 6,000. 

There should be little difficulty in finding places 
for an additional 14,000. The Committee on 
Scientific Manpower comments that the education 
estimates for England and Wales for 1962 do not 
even restore the 1953 staffing ratios: it would need 
a further 4,000 to 5,000 science teachers to do so. 
This would, indeed, be an opportunity to improve 
on the 1953 position: in all, schools and colleges 
could probably put to good use some 10,000 more 
scientists than they estimated for 1962. 

Generally speaking, it seems that the basic 
training of scientists and engineers employed in 
defence research differs little from that required 
for civil work — even the proportion of physicists 
and mathematicians does not appear to be 


markedly higher. 


How Big a Burden? 

The argument that defence is not a burden, 
then, can be dismissed. Its contribution to civil 
research is minor. If it were decided to disarm, 
there is no doubt at all that any Government 
would make sure that disarmament did not beget 
a slump; this would not be difficult — the resources 


used by defence could be transferred fairly easily. 
How big a burden, then, is defence expenditure ? 

This is a question better reworded: what would 
happen to the economy if defence expenditure 
were reduced, say by half—or even abolished? 
This second question is better, because it makes 
clear, straightaway, that there is no single answer; 
the answer would depend on what the Govern- 
ment did. If the Government stopped spending 
so much on defence, it could adjust its taxation 
policies and its civil spending in a wide variety of 
ways producing a wide variety of results. The size 
of the burden is measured by what we could get 
in exchange: and we could get a variety of pack- 
ages in exchange. 

A Government which found that it could halve 
defence spending would have about £800 million 
on its hands. It could cut income tax by Is. 6d. 
and halve purchase tax as well. Or it could raise 
pensions by 50 per cent, double social investment 
in schools, hospitals and roads, and still have 
£100 million over for the expansion of other social 
services. These are tempting prospects; and any 
Government would feel itself bound to make some 
cuts in taxation and to allow some increases in its 
own civil spending. 

But much more fruitful results would be 
obtained if the Government took advantage of this 
windfall to do what it could to speed up the rate of 
economic growth. The simple arithmetic of com- 
pound interest shows this. If the Government 
could raise the average annual rate of growth — the 
rise in the real national product — only | per cent 
from about 2} to about 34 per cent a year, then 
by the end of the sixth year the economy would be 
delivering extra each year the equivalent of a full 
defence programme: that is, an extra £1,500 
million every year. 

There would be a double opportunity. First, a 
halving of the defence programme should ease the 
balance of payments problem a little, thus helping 
to lift one of the restraints on growth. Second, a 
good part of the resources set free would be in the 
industries producing investment goods; it would 
ease the transition therefore if a good part also of 
the compensating increase in demand were for 
investment goods. 

The argument that spare resources should be 
put, as far as possible, into productive investment 
does not rest on the belief that there is a known 
fixed relationship between higher investment and 
faster growth; it is based on the reasonable 
assumption that there is some connection. The 
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West German example is telling here: the West 
German economy has a much faster rate of 
growth than ours, and it also has a higher invest- 
ment proportion and a lower defence proportion 
in the national income. Just how investment should 
be stimulated is another matter; apart from invest- 
ment allowances, the Government could, for 
instance, allow firms to depreciate their investment 
in fixed assets over any period they chose; or it 
could introduce subsidies for scrapping. It could 
make sure that investment in basic industries, such 
as steel, was geared to a faster rate of increase in 
production than we have had in the last decade. 
Further, there is a strong argument for Govern- 
ment help — direct or indirect — for civil research 
and development. This would ease the transition, 
for one thing, for the 20,000 scientists and engineers 
engaged on defence work. It could also stir up 
more rapid development in some of the laggard 
industries. It is probably true that the research 
most likely to be put to use is that of individual 
firms; since they have paid for it, they have a 
strong incentive to try out the results. This could 
mean giving tax encouragements, or possibly 
outright grants, to firms. But in some industries 
composed of small firms, projects which are worth 
undertaking from a national or industry stand- 
point may be too risky for any one firm. This 
suggests the need for larger grants to industry-wide 
research institutes, and perhaps the founding of 
new ones. There are other kinds of Government 
spending which would serve the same general 
purpose: a good deal of money, for instance, could 


be put into management training. 

It is unlikely, in fact, that the Government could 
channel the whole of the £800 million into 
additional investment and research (£800 million 
added to net productive investment would raise it 
by about 60 per cent). It might perhaps aim at 
allocating £400 million in this way; that would 
leave enough over for sixpence to be taken off 
income tax, for reducing the higher rates of 
purchase tax, increasing old age pensions by 15 
per cent, and raising the sum which Britain 
provides for economic assistance to less developed 
countries (about £140 million in 1959-60). This 
is the sort of package that might be the alternative 
to half of the defence programme. 


Conclusion 
This assessment suggests that the ‘alternative 
cost’ of the defence programme is pretty high; the 
burden of defence is a big one. There is a reason- 
able chance that if we could get rid of half of it, 
we could—if the Government played its cards 
aright — make the British economy grow faster. 
But the whole of the argument of this article is, 
of course, only half the total. It tries to show what 
we are giving up by having a defence programme 
which absorbs 74 per cent of the national product. 
It does not, of course, prove that 7} per cent is too 
much. It merely assesses the weight in the ‘alterna- 
tive cost’ side of the scale; a very different set of 
judgments is required to assess how big the weight 
is in the other scale—the value of the ‘security 
offered by defence expenditure’. 
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Soviet and 
Ameriean 


Styles in 
Foreign Aid 


LUCIEN W. PYE 
From Orbis 
Summer 1960 


Professor Pye, who is Professor of Political 

Science at the Centre of International Studies at 
MIT, here contributes an important analysis of the 
contrast, not only in the techniques, but also the 
objectives, of Soviet and American policy with regard 
to aiding the underdeveloped countries. 

(By permission of Orbis) 


AID and technical assistance are 
essentially American innovations in the realm 
of foreign affairs. In the classical nation-state 
system, allies did on occasion assist each other with 
credits, and wealthier states frequently used 
economic means to influence poorer and weaker 
nations. However, foreign aid in the modern sense 
is clearly the product of American decisions. 
Indeed, some might say that foreign aid reflects 
accurately the peculiar genius of the American 
people, for it combines an opportunity for express- 
ing idealism and generosity with an eminently 
practical device for advancing our enlightened 
self-interest. Be this as it may, the fact remains 
that during the immediate post-war period we had 
a monopoly in this field that was only slightly less 
complete than our monopoly of atomic weapons. 

It is therefore quite understandable that we 
should have felt deeply uneasy when the Soviet 
Union turned to ruble diplomacy and a campaign 
of economic aid to the uncommitted areas. When 
the Soviets, shortly after breaking our atomic 
monopoly, announced their intentions to provide 


massive amounts of economic assistance to the less 
developed areas, we were assailed by a host of 
doubts. Had we used our period of monopoly to 
full advantage? Were we aware of the full potenti- 
alities of this unique instrument of foreign policy? 
Are not the Soviets likely to be more skilled in 
utilizing foreign aid for their self-interest? We 
were prone to discount our years of experience, 
and to feel that advantage lay with the Soviets as 
late-comers who would surely profit from our 
early mistakes. We even began to wonder whether 
in this form of competition the Soviet system might 
have some inherent advantages: could they not 
allocate resources, particularly human resources, 
in a more efficient manner; were they not free to 
engage in long range planning? Certainly they 
would never have to be embarrassed by Congres- 
sional scrutiny and public discussions of the 
behaviour and integrity of foreign governments. 
In this state of mind it was easy for us to imagine 
countries which had steadfastly withstood all our 
efforts at friendship becoming the easy victims of 
Soviet blandishments. 


II 

In part, our sense of uneasiness came from the 
novelty of the Soviet actions, and in part it stemmed 
from our tendency to picture the Soviets as being 
unaffected by the difficulties and handicaps that 
have been most frustrating for us. However, there 
seems to be a far deeper source for our anxiety, 
for Soviet policies have brought into question the 
most fundamental assumptions and the most 
sophisticated lines of reasoning behind our total 
foreign aid effort. Soviet foreign economic policy 
has challenged not just our superficial views about 
techniques, but our most advanced theories about 
the political significance of economic aid. For, 
according to these theories we should welcome 
Soviet contributions to economic growth in the 
underdeveloped areas as promoting our interests. 
To rephrase Lenin, the Soviets would be acting 
as ‘the grave-diggers of Communism’. If this is 
not so, then our theories must be inaccurate and 
our actions premised on fallacious notions. 

During the last decade considerable thought 
has gone into all aspects of foreign aid, and if we 
survey the dominant American opinion, as 
expressed in Congressional hearings, administra- 
tion statements and the general literature on the 
subject, we find a remarkably widespread con- 
sensus on the nature and purpose of our economic 
aid programmes. Hence it is possible to speak of 
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an American doctrine on the subject; and it is this 
doctrine, based upon our best judgments and an 
elaborate and subtle set of reasons, which has been 
challenged by the new Soviet campaigns. What 
we may refer to as American doctrine on foreign 
aid reflects in part well recognized aspects of 
American character. It involves much more 
though, for it is strongly informed by economic 
theories and a vision of the social system. 

Briefly, American doctrine holds that foreign 
aid is a long term proposition which works to our 
advantage by creating and supporting a process 
of social change in which a steadily increasing 
gross national product will in time provide the 
essential basis for a stable political process. It is 
improper, and indeed naive, to expect an imme- 
diate return on our aid. We should not seek to buy 
friendships or influence the short range policies of 
recipient countries. Our concern is with the 
evolution of the underdeveloped countries into 
modern nation-states. 

In our view, foreign aid can serve a broad range 
of functions by helping to give the newly inde- 
pendent countries a sense of focus and constructive 
purpose for their sentiments of nationalism. If the 
leaders of underdeveloped countries commit them- 
selves to serious programmes of economic develop- 
ment, then their restless people will be able to 
channel their ambitions in constructive directions. 
People who are losing the fatalism of custom and 
tradition will be able to find a realistic basis for 
their hopes of a better life. 

American doctrine has thus conceived of foreign 
aid as providing not just the physical basis but also 
the psychological atmosphere necessary for the 
establishment of a more stable world. By giving 
purpose, direction and hope to those who want 
to be a part of the modern world, foreign aid 
should reduce irrational tendencies, weaken the 
appeals of Communism, and strengthen democratic 
institutions. Thus according to our most sophis- 
ticated views we can, and we should, ignore day- 
to-day political considerations in favour of aid 
programmes based upon advanced economic 
theories. The reason why we can confidently 
follow this initially economic approach to our 
political objectives lies in the peculiar nature of 
economic growth. Our theories suggest to us that 
once stagnant economies have been given the 
necessary push from the outside then they can, in 
a short time, reach a stage in which they will be 
able to continue to grow without added external 
aid; once the snowball has been started down the 
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hill it can gain momentum even as it grows in size. 

Finally, the logic of our doctrines holds that 
since economic growth is an impersonal pheno- 
menon it is only the quantity and not the source 
of capital that is important. Economic resources 
are politically neutral. 

Therefore, if we have the courage to follow our 
doctrines wherever they may lead us, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that Soviet aid should have 
the effect of speeding up precisely the course of 
events American aid is designed to facilitate.! 
Presumably Soviet thinking does not bring the 
Soviets to the same conclusions about the nature 
and potentialities of foreign aid. We cannot avoid 
a sense of uneasiness as we ask whether it is our 
doctrine or the Soviets’ that comes the closest to 
reality. 

It is appropriate that there should be at this 
time numerous attempts to reappraise the func- 
tions of foreign aid. The old issue of whether there 
should be foreign aid programmes is dead; we will 
not give up a major instrument of foreign policy 
at this stage. The problem is to gain a keener 
appreciation of the nature of foreign aid and 
particularly its potentialities and its limitations for 
foreign policy. 


Ill 

It is in the spirit of such a quest for understanding 
that we may take note of some of the basic differ- 
encies in the American and Soviet approaches to 
foreign aid. Indeed, an analysis of operational 
styles in economic assistance programmes can 
provide an interesting basis for examining funda- 
mental assumptions about politics, society, and 
history. This is because any strategy of economic 
aid must reflect notions about the character of 
human society, the nature of change and progress, 
the significance of human effort in consciously 
controlling history, the relationship of the economic 
and political spheres, and other similar funda- 
mental issues about man and society. 

As a point of departure we may observe that 
there appears to be considerable difference between 
American and Soviet assumptions about the costs 
and difficulties of inducing and accelerating social 
change. The American approach is essentially 
optimistic, for it is premised on the belief that 


1 For an analysis of why Soviet aid might contribute to 
the realization of American national interests see: Charles 
Wolf, Jr., ‘Soviet Economic Aid in Southeast Asia: Threat 
or bn af World Politics, Vol. X (October 1957), 
pp. 91-101. 
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great changes can be expected from relatively 
small expenditures of energy. Foreign aid is under- 
stood to be only the marginal investment of outside 
effort necessary to push transitional societies into 
self-sustained and nearly automatic growth. A 
small input can produce a disproportionately large 
output because of the operations of the ‘multiplier 
effect’ in the economy. The problem is only that 
of locating the particular ‘lever’ or ‘button’ that 
must be pushed to set off the expected chain 
reactions. We are often prepared to expend prodi- 
gious amounts of energy to locate the trigger, but 
the expectation is always that when the right thing 
is done the ultimate effects will be far greater than 
the initial measures. Indeed, if massive amounts of 
aid have produced only slight change, then we 
tend to be suspicious about whether the programme 
is being wisely administered. 

In contrast, the Soviets tend to the view that 
social change is a terrible and brutally costly 
process in which massive assaults on the existing 
order are necessary to produce modest changes. 
In their thinking huge inputs are necessary to 
bring about significant change. Products of a 
revolutionary experience and committed to an 
ideology of struggle, the Soviets have few illusions 
about the costs of altering the structure of a society. 
Certainly most Russians are acutely aware that all 
social changes in the Soviet Union have been 
extremely demanding and painful. 

Only recently has explicit Communist doctrine 
accepted the point of view that parliamentary 
democracy and popular elections can be the 
vehicle of historically significant changes. How- 
ever, in spite of Khrushchev’s pronouncement on 
the possibilities of gaining power through legal 
means, which has given respectability to the 
Communist parties of the underdeveloped regions, 
the basic Soviet feeling still seems to be that no 
efforts short of revolution can bring fundamental 
changes. Since the Soviets are impressed only with 
such fundamental changes, they cannot avoid dis- 
counting the significance of all non-Communist 
programmes of social change. The path to the 
next stage in history is always a difficult one and 
only those who are prepared to struggle and suffer 
can follow it. Indeed, all who would influence the 
course of history, whether they be the early 
bourgeoisie who produced the first industrial 
revolutions in Europe, or the present-day ‘van- 
guards of the proletariat’ in Russia and China, 
have had to be willing to engage in heroic struggle. 
In the Soviet mind the processes of social change 


are comparable to war; the old order must be 
‘overpowered’, ‘stormed’ and ‘assaulted’. 

A second distinction between American and 
Soviet thinking consistent with these first two sets 
of assumptions, is related to the question of the 
popularity of social change. In the American 
picture of the underdeveloped regions, the people 
are anxious for change and impatient with any 
deterrent to progress. In the American view, it is 
not inconsistent to depict the people of the under- 
developed countries as engrossed in a ‘revolution 
of rising expectations’ and yet to spend consider- 
able sums on techniques and programmes to 
stimulate, prod and encourage these very same 
people into giving up their old ways and taking 
greater interest in the prospects for change. People 
may be ignorant of the possibilities for self- 
improvement, but once shown new ways they are 
certain to accept them eagerly and to reject their 
old and inefficient ways. It is this assumption 
which gives us such confidence in the demonstra- 
tional effects of pilot projects. A few well-run 
model enterprises should have incalculable influ- 
ence on all who see or hear about them. 

Also, since we have little appreciation for why 
people may not be continually enthusiastic for 
change, we tend to be discouraged by examples of 
back-sliding. In our thinking there is very little 
room for the notion that traditional modes of life 
can be comfortable while change and progress are 
painful. We are too much the products of accul- 
turation ourselves to hold such views; we know 
the value of becoming Americanized but not the 
costs. 

In the Soviet mode of thinking, people are seen 
as stubbornly resisting all forms of change. The 
problem of stimulating change is more than just 
the firm grip of tradition, for people, even when 
presented with the opportunity to improve their 
lot, are generally too lazy and slovenly to alter 
their habits. If the masses are not constantly 
prodded they are certain to slip back into their 
old practices. Such students of Bolshevik behaviour 
as Nathan Leites and Merle Fainsod have noted 
the anxieties of Russian communists about relaxing, 
for the alternative to determined effort is dis- 
integration and the aimless ways of the peasant. 
The theme that ran through the entire early 
history of the radical movement among Russian 
intellectuals was that of frustration and exaspera- 
tion at the Russian peasant for not showing 
greater interest in improving his lot. In the Soviet 
view today, any attempt at modernizing is certain 
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to be only a superficial effort if it is not driven on 
by the select few who understand the problems of 
revolution. Thus in spite of reference to ‘revolution- 
ary tides’, and ‘intensified contradictions’ which 
bring about ‘popular demands’ the basic Soviet 
feeling is that ceaseless struggle is necessary to 
create the new in a world in which people tend to 
resist change tenaciously. 

If we turn next to the problem of planning 
social development, we find that Americans and 
Soviets differ on time perspectives and the relation- 
ship of the short run and the long run. Our 
feeling is clearly that the long run is all important, 
and considerations of the short run are a constant 
source of danger that threaten the realization of 
our ultimate objectives. We are firmly convinced 
that a great hazard is that administrators will be 
overpowered by the demands of their day-to-day 
problems and lose sight of their long run objec- 
tives. The demands of the immediate world are 
frustrating and exasperating and can absorb all 
of one’s energies and time. 

Conversely, we tend to feel that while the long 
run is all important it does not of its own accord 
demand our attentions. At the same time we seem 
to believe that it should be relatively easy to ‘solve’ 
long-term problems if only we could escape from 
the day-to-day pressures. The assumption is that 
a little thought can go a long way in producing 
understanding of long-range issues. A pause from 
our daily tasks should be enough to give us the 
time to grasp completely the configuration of the 
future. Our suspicion is always that others, and 
particularly our enemies, are somehow able to 
avoid the demands of the present and follow more 
long-run considerations. 

The Soviet tradition, in contrast, is that the long 
run is predetermined by the ‘laws of history’ and 
all attention and energies should be directed to 
the problems immediately at hand. A_ basic 
Bolshevik attitude is that people are all too likely 
to idle their time away with heated but futile 
discussions of the distant future. Some students of 
Russian affairs see the Bolsheviks as standing in 
sharp opposition to the propensities of earlier 
Russian intellectuals for engaging in endless 
speculation and agonizing soul searching about 
ultimate questions. For the new Russian man 
nothing can come of such activities, and progress 
can only follow from a complete commitment to 
the pressing problems of the moment. Effective 
action is, in fact, short-run action. The true 
revolutionary takes pride in not wasting time or 
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energy in thinking about the long term; instead he 
throws himself completely into day-to-day prob- 
lems. 

The Soviets thus see danger in the seductive 
appeal of philosophical reflection and safety in the 
concrete and the immediate. Their suspicions are 
exactly the opposite of ours. They tend to believe 
that their enemies are better able to focus their 
energies on immediate issues while they fear that 
those who profess to champion revolution will have 
their eyes fixed too much on the long run and will 
thus be ineffectual. 

This brings us to what is possibly the most 
critical difference in underlying assumptions of the 
American and Soviet doctrines on foreign aid: the 
difference in the predictability of social change. 
Oddly enough, even though we are not as given 
to explicit theories about the nature of society as 
the Soviets are, we do seem to hold in our minds 
a considerably more complicated, more subtle, and 
more integrated picture of human society. This is 
particularly so when we consider economic 
matters. The nature of society is such that a change 
in one realm is certain to bring about changes in 
all others. Since all phases of life are interrelated, 
it should be possible in our view to predict the 
indirect consequences of any policy. We are quite 
prepared to accept the suggestion that the second- 
ary and tertiary effects of a policy action can be 
readily charted through a series of chain reactions. 
Indeed, we accept so completely the possibility of 
such predictions that we have no difficulty with 
the idea that it is unnecessary to concentrate our 
efforts directly on our most desired objectives. 
Such objectives can often best be realized by an 
indirect approach. 

It is this view of the interrelated nature of the 
social system which convinces us that changes in 
the economic sphere will have predictable con- 
sequences in the political realm. Although the 
pattern of cause and effect may be extremely 
complicated, we are fairly certain that it must run 
its course throughout the society. We even take at 
times the position that very delicate and fine 
adjustments can be made through indirect manipu- 
lations of facets of the society, for we readily 
appreciate the importance of such control mechan- 
isms as we have in our monetary and fiscal 
policies. 

The Soviets, in spite of a formal ideology that 
pretends to a scientific explanation of human 
society, act as though they are far less confident 
about the possibilities of predicting the indirect 
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consequences of policy actions. They generally 
take a more direct and frontal approach to the 
problem of directing social change. Since massive 
attacks on a society are necessary to produce even 
limited changes, it is impossible to expect much of 
the indirect consequences of specific policies. 

The Soviets, of course, are informed by their 
Marxist doctrines that economic relationships 
determine the nature of the political sphere. It 
might be assumed that this would make them more 
sensitive than we to the possibilities of making 
marginal changes in the economic sphere in order 
to influence the course of political development. 
It seems, however, that in practice the Russian 
believes only revolutionary changes in the econ- 
omic order will produce significant political 
change, that is, change equivalent to the stages of 
history recognized by Marxism. Short of such 
fundamental changes in the structure of society, 
there is little possibility of subtle and indirect 
manipulation of the social order. Instead, economic 
power can be, and often is, directly employed as 
political power; the capitalists employ their 
financial power to ‘suppress’ and ‘crush down’ the 
workers, and thus the struggle is a direct one. 

In the final analysis, the Soviets act as though it 
were impossible to predict the indirect effects of 
any action, and therefore it is absolutely essential 
to gain complete and direct control of events. 
Since the day-to-day workings of the social order 
cannot be predicted, all effort must be directed to 
controlling and commanding important develop- 
ments. This feeling about the unpredictability of 
the immediate future and their views about the 
importance of the short run tend to reinforce each 
other in the Soviet mind and produce the convic- 
tion that there is an absolute need to ‘control’ all 
events.2 

In contrast, we are far more prepared to remove 
ourselves several steps from even those develop- 
ments that we feel to be highly important. We are 
the ones who see wisdom in dams and in agri- 
culture in the underdeveloped regions which will 
have long-run effects and only indirectly influence 
the course of political development. The Soviets 
tend to invest in those activities which are likely 
to have a direct and immediate effect on people’s 
political views: sports stadiums, hotels, pavement 
for streets, factories and other enterprises which 


2 Nathan Leites in his Study of Bolshevism (Glencoe, 
1953) has placed this need to ‘control’ others at the 
centre of his interpretation of Bolshevik behaviour. 


are likely to be highly visible in the recipient 
country. Our feelings about the importance of the 
indirect effects of any policy are such that we 
welcome co-operative arrangements with recipient 
governments under which we may have little 
direct administrative control. In contrast, the 
Soviets, even when the project is a ‘gift’, as in 
Burma, insist on retaining all administrative 
controls during the planning and building stages. 

This brings us to a final distinction in the 

American and Soviet approaches toward foreign 
aid, namely attitudes toward the autonomy and 
interrelatedness of specialized bodies of knowledge 
about human society. It seems that in spite of our 
mental image of the interrelatedness of all facets 
of society, we generally act as though each of the 
spheres into which we arbitrarily divide society has 
its own ‘laws’ which should be acknowledged and 
respected. We accept the idea that there are 
different perspectives for viewing human behaviour 
which generally correspond to the separate 
academic disciplines. Thus we have the economic 
and the sociological, the psychological and the 
political approaches, each one of which is assumed 
to have its own body of ‘laws’. Consequently, we 
assume that programmes can be guided by 
‘economic’, ‘technical’, or ‘administrative’ prin- 
ciples and hence they can be essentially a-political 
in character. We can sincerely see our foreign aid 
efforts as inherently ‘non-political’, and we fully 
expect other countries to recognize this to be the 
case. 
At the same time, we do have the view that the 
indirect consequences of our economic policies can 
be felt in the political realm. We seem to push the 
possibility of contradiction out of mind by 
assuming that in the final analysis there must be a 
basic harmony among the various bodies of know- 
ledge and perspectives for viewing society. What 
is good sense according to economic theory must 
also be good politically. It is inconceivable to us 
that there can be fundamental conflicts in the 
outcomes of the various approaches or disciplines. 
We also seem to believe that if we act according 
to the best knowledge of any particular field we 
will also be acting in the best interest of the 
United States. There is not only a basic harmony 
of the spheres of knowledge, but this harmony 
extends to the American national interest. 

We also, of course, hold that the specialized 
knowledge of any ‘technician’ can be the servant 
of any political master, and thus the specialist must 
be given guidance in matters of value, and he 
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must accept the direction of the ‘broker’ in values, 
the politician. Thus the economist, like the soldier 
and all other specialists, will acknowledge that the 
ultimate choices in policy must come from the 
political authorities. In practice, however, all 
specialists tend to feel that they are qualified 
experts in the realm of values and are capable of 
judging the national interest. Indeed, most of the 
various experts tend to see their specialties as being 
peculiarly important to the national interest. 
Although the conflict of specialists is endemic in 
our system of government, we still preserve our 
faith in the inherent harmony of all knowledge by 
attributing such conflicts to faults in personality, 
to ambition, and to the evils of ‘playing politics’. 
The Soviets seem to avoid these problems by 
assuming all specialized bodies of knowledge to be 
subservient to political considerations, for any 


AMERICAN 


1. Great social change can come from marginal 
investments. Possibility of small input 
resulting in large output because of 
‘multiplier effect’. 


2. Change is progress and it is popular. 


3. People will ‘naturally’ work for self- 
improvement. 


4. The long run is all important, but short 
run considerations tend to absorb all one’s 
time and energies. 


5. One’s enemies and competitors have the 
advantage of being able to reflect on the 
long run. 


6. All aspects of society are inter-related; 
secondary and tertiary effects important 
because of our mechanistic vision of society. 


7. Indirect effects of policy predictable and 
hence direct controls not necessary. 


8. Different bodies of knowledge have their 
own ‘laws’ and hence possible to have 
‘a-political’ policies. 


IV 

It would seem from these observations that the 
Soviets consider economic aid to be a considerably 
more blunt and limited instrument of policy than 
we do. It is, of course, impossible to state with 
confidence what are the Soviet expectations about 
foreign aid. From their behaviour, however, we 
can draw conclusions which all point to a more 
directly political use of aid than is our practice. 

Fundamentally, the Soviets seem to expect their 
economic aid to create relationships which will 
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form of knowledge can be used to political advan- 
tage. The unity of society is, for the Soviets, the 
all-pervasive character of politics. There are no 
such things as ‘a-political’ acts in international 
affairs. Therefore, there is no point in pretending 
that foreign aid is not influenced by political 
ambitions. 

The Soviets generally act as though explicit 
political considerations provide the only basis for 
ensuring the harmony of the various special fields 
of knowledge. Indeed, in the Soviet mind, know- 
ledge cannot be neutral; instead there are, for 
example, ‘bourgeois’ economic theories, and 
communist theories. All must bow to the logic of 
politics. 

It may be helpful to summarize the differences 
we have been noting by presenting them in the 


form of a paradigm. 


SOVIET 
1. Social is extremely costly; big 
investments of effort yield slight changes. 


2. Change is progress but people resist it. 

3. People will ‘naturally’ slip back into lazy 
ways. 

4. The long run is predetermined, but people 
tend to waste their time and energies in idle 
speculations about the distant future. Need 
is for people to channel their energies into 
the short run. 

5. One’s enemies and competitors have the 
advantage of being able to direct effectively 
all their attentions to immediate problems. 


6. Secondary and tertiary effects unimportant; 
necessity for a frontal assault in achieving 
all objectives because indirect manipula- 
tions ineffectual. 


7. Limited possibility for predicting immediate 
effects of policies, and hence need for 
constant control. 


8. All specialized knowledge the servant of 
political considerations and hence no action 
can be ‘a-political’. 


provide in time the basis for direct political 
influence. Such a direct link between the economic 
and the political spheres has always seemed most 
‘natural’ to the Soviet mind. For example, in their 
theories of imperialism the search for new markets 
and new sources of raw materials under capitalism 
led inevitably to political controls and colonial 
regimes. In their own case, they certainly see 
foreign aid as a device for gaining respectability 
for communism and for neutralizing Western 
influences. By economic aid they can present 
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themselves as a major power capable of assisting 
weak nations. Above all else, the Soviets seem 
quite prepared to conceive of foreign aid as simply 
a method for gaining entry into a foreign society 
so as to carry out other activities ranging from 
espionage to the cultivation of friendships. In fact, 
the Soviets are quite frank in stating that they are 
ready to use their aid to win friends and strengthen 
‘fraternal bonds’; nowhere in Soviet propaganda 
is there a counterpart to the American disclaimer 
of employing foreign aid for ‘merely’ winning 
friends. 

The Soviet approach is thus quite direct and 
uncomplicated. But what about the question we 
posed at the beginning: could it be that by 
concentrating on the short-run potentialities of 
foreign aid they are in part working for long-range 
developments which would favour democracy and 
harm communism? Are the Soviets so myopic 
that they cannot see that they may be helping us 
to realize our objectives? Presumably the Soviets 
are not disturbed by this possibility, because in 
their view foreign aid activities are far too marginal 
a force to produce significant change in the social 
order. 

If we turn to communist doctrines on the under- 
developed regions, we find quite explicit inter- 
pretations of all non-communist attempts at 
economic development. Briefly, in their view, all 
such government-directed programmes represent 
nothing more than ‘bureaucratic capitalism’, 
which is not to be confused with socialism since it 
lacks a strong class base. Those involved in 
developing these countries, in the communist way 
of thinking, are mainly the intelligentsia, and 
other technicians and administrators who are 
members of the petty bourgeois class and thus are 
thought to be unstable, vacillating and indecisive 
in political activities. Petty bourgeois leaders may 
act in opportunistic fashions, but they are ex- 
tremely ineffectual and easy victims of outside 
manipulations. Above all else, they do not have 
strong roots in their societies for they are not 
members of the historically significant classes, the 
proletariat and the big bourgeoisie. The sum effect 
of their attempts at economic development will 
thus be little more than the creation of projects 
which will be mainly of interest to administrators 
and technicians who have limited political 
sophistication. Those involved in the building of 
‘bureaucratic capitalism’ are supposed to lose 
touch with the masses even as they achieve greater 
successes in their enterprises. 


This suggests, when shorn of its communist 
jargon, that the Soviets do not expect the develop- 
ment programmes which were initiated by the 
Nehrus and the Nassers, the U Nus and the 
Sukarnos, to yield significant changes. Rather the 
Soviets count on these leaders isolating themselves 
even farther from the masses of their peoples 
because they are focusing their energies on mere 
administrative problems. 

In the meantime, the communists contribute 
aid to these programmes for the opportunities they 
provide for advancing the direct political influence 
of communism. The key to their approach is their 
belief that structural changes in society are 
extremely difficult to achieve while political 
relations involving the question of who controls 
whom are all important and all pervasive. The 
argument that revolutionaries can advance their 
cause even while appearing to support those 
committed to bourgeois institutions, which Lenin 
advanced in ‘Left-Wing’ Communism: An Infantile 
Disorder, still seems to govern Soviet calculations. 
Indeed, their attitude toward foreign aid is 
analogous to the classic communist belief that it is 
advantageous to support the demands of labour 
unions for higher wages because the agitational 
returns are certain to outweigh any danger of a 
better paid working class adopting bourgeois 
sentiments. 


In appraising the two approaches to foreign aid, 
it becomes apparent that the thread of consistency 
in the Soviet style is the extraordinary degree to 
which they have been uninhibitedly political. 
Out of the logic of politics they have been able to 
realize a coherence between ends and means, 
between goals and techniques. We, on the other 
hand, in denying the sovereignty of politics, find 
ourselves without an explicit method for dealing 
rigorously with the relationships between goals 
and techniques. We have built up our doctrines as 
though little attention need be given to the links 
between our practices and the end values we seek, 
or between economic aid and our other instru- 
ments of policy. 

Our difficulty seems to arise, in part, from an 
uneasiness about the propriety of discussing openly 
the realtionship between our values and the 
available means for influencing events. We are 
disturbed by our traditional uncertainties about 
the concept of manipulation in human affairs. A 
further complication is our feeling that in speaking 
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across the gap in technology between our society 
and the underdeveloped countries, it is improper 
and indelicate to discuss values and objectives. 
Instead, we behave as though the situation calls 
for innocent discussions about impersonal and 
technical matters. 

By putting off to the side the crucial problem of 
how to relate our objectives and our practices to 
each other, we have allowed the centre of the stage 
to be taken over by supposedly technical economic 
considerations. As a consequence we have made 
techniques into the moulders of doctrine rather 
than treating them as the servants of doctrine. 
We have built our ideology by pushing beyond 
the realm of its relevance the analytical reasoning 
of economics. In so moving from technique to 
doctrine we have been easily captivated by a false 
sense of realism. 

This approach has also made it hard to avoid 
exaggerating the importance of techniques. We 
have, for example, been prone to suspect that our 
primary weaknesses must be in the application 
and administration of our aid programmes. This 
is the theme which made the novel, The Ugly 
American, both plausible and popular to Americans. 
The truth is that a survey of our total operations 
would reveal that we are far more skilled in 
operational techniques than the Soviets. Indeed, 
our problems would not be greatly relieved 
by mere improvements in the application of 
aid. 

The Soviets have not demonstrated either great 


skill in administering their programmes or a deep 
understanding of the processes of change in the 
underdeveloped countries. They have, however, 
a focus for relating all their activities, and thus in 
a perverse fashion they have been able to treat the 
processes of domestic change in transitional 
societies as a part of a larger process of change, that 
of creating a new world order. Soviet policies have 
thus appeared to be sensitive to two levels of 
revolutionary change; namely, the breaking up of 
traditional domestic societies, and the reshaping 
of the international systems after the stresses of 
two world wars. Thus, in working single-mindedly 
for their political goals, the Soviets have been able 
to offer the peoples of the newly emergent countries 
the vision of not only a new society at home, but 
also a place in a new international community. 

In time the Soviets will no doubt become more 
technically competent in the field of foreign aid. 
They will then be in a much stronger position to 
order the world in their own image. Our current 
advantage will then disappear unless we are able 
to resolve, in the meantime, the basic problem of 
placing our aid programmes into the larger 
context of our efforts to create a satisfactory world 
system. If we come to see this instrument as a more 
integral part of our total relations with a develop- 
ing world, we may have less grandiose and 
dogmatic expectations. We might then value it 
more highly for the wide range of contributions it 
can make to the political development of the 
world. 
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Prerequisites 
for Effective 
Defence 


The Inspector-General, Bundeswehr 


A great deal of play is now being made in Soviet 
propaganda, as well as in some sections of the British 
press, with the contents of a brochure recently 
published (as an appendix to the regular bulletin issued 
to the German forces) over the signature of the 
Inspector-General. Efforts have been made to portray 
this brochure as an attempt by the German General 
Staff to promulgate a strategic doctrine or military 
policy independent of the official policy of the German 
Government. In the interests of truth and clarity, it is 
here reprinted in full in a literal translation. 


ROM JULY IIth to 13th a conference of com- 

manders took place at Kiel. The Minister and 
the Inspector-General reported on the situation, 
past experience and present tasks in the formation 
of the Bundeswehr. The commanders discussed the 
position in relation to previous measures and the 
prerequisites for effective defence. The Inspector- 
General took the opportunity of expressing the 
gratitude of the Bundeswehr to the Minister for 
his indefatigable personal exertions during its 
formation period. 


Prerequisites for Effective Defence 
The Situation 
The German people, through their elected repre- 
sentatives, have given to the Bundeswehr the task 
of protecting their laws and their freedom. They 
are constantly under threat from militant com- 
munism, which has created in the armies of the 
Eastern Bloc a dangerous instrument of power. 
The communist leaders have continued to pro- 
claim world revolution as their goal. The employ- 
ment of force is not objectionable in their eyes; 
war, according to their teaching, is the ‘midwife 
of history’. 

Only courage for freedom, love of the Fatherland 


and a defensive power armed for all contingencies 
can hold off this deadly danger. Bolshevism 
respects power alone, nothing else. 

Since its establishment the Bundeswehr has 
sought single-mindedly to build up this defensive 
force. In this task three military requirements for 
effective defence have stood out with increasing 
clarity: 

general conscription 
the Nato alliance 
atomic armaments for the Shield forces. 


Requirements 

General Conscription 

The aim of the opponent is the bolshevizing of 
Germany. The frustration of this purpose requires 
the spiritual, moral and material resources of the 
whole people. Consequently all citizens have a duty 
to take part in defence. The military aspect of this 
is universal conscription. 

If justice and freedom for all are to be secured, 
all must make sacrifices. The work of civil 
defence and the increasing strength of the 
Bundeswehr will necessitate the training of all 
able-bodied citizens for the many tasks of 
defence. 


The Bundeswehr must have the support of the 
whole people. 

Conscription is not only a means of organiza- 
tion to establish a sufficiently strong armed 
force. The troops, who come from the people 
and serve the people, draw decisive moral 
strength from their close bonds with all classes 
of the people. 


In addition, war in our time requires strong 
reserves for the mobile troops and a considerable 
force for territorial defence. 

Even in a short military engagement it. is 
necessary to maintain the fighting power of the 
troops. Therefore no army in the world has 
given up trained reserves. The Soviet Union, 
for example, has twelve million reservists. A 
professional army, necessarily limited in num- 
bers, provides quite inadequate reserves. 


The fighting force needs a strong core of long- 
service specialists. 

‘Many of them have entered as conscripts. 
The Bundeswehr cannot renounce the possi- 
bility of gaining suitable volunteers from the 
ranks of the conscripts, 
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The strength of the Bundeswehr expected by 
NATO cannot be attained by volunteers alone. 
Experience has shown that the Bundeswehr 
can obtain for long service only a small fraction 
of the men in civilian life. As highly skilled 
technicians the conscripts are an indispensable 
part of the Bundeswehr. 


An army fit for battle is unthinkable without 
conscription. The acceptance of national defence 
compels an unrestricted acceptance of conscrip- 
tion. 


NATO 


The declared aim of the Soviet Union, to win the 
whole of Germany for communism, rules out 
neutrality for the Federal Republic in the light of 
its geographical situation. 

Its industrial importance also represents a 
strong temptation for Soviet policy. It is un- 
realistic to hope that the Free World will defend 
the Federal Republic wholeheartedly unless 
Germany herself makes an adequate military 
contribution. Even more utopian is the belief 
that the Federal Republic could preserve its 
neutrality between the two power blocs. In the 
event of any war in Europe Germany will be a 
battlefield. 


In the light of the potential of the only possible 
opponent an exclusively national defence is an 
illusion. 

No European nation today possesses sufficient 
men and the necessary economic and technical 
resources to be able to defend itself effectively 
alone. Through the alliance of the free peoples 
in NATO the national defence potentials are 
combined into a powerful force for defence. 


The supplying of the Bundeswehr with weapons, 
ammunition, technical equipment and provisions 
is possible only with the support of the Atlantic 
Community. 

Also the equally important supplies for the 
civilian population, above all foodstuffs, can be 
secured in war only at the international level. 


An effective defence cannot be attained solely 
within the narrow territory of the Federal 
Republic. 

Membership of NATO makes possible for the 
Bundeswehr the necessary deployment in depth 
of its fighting and auxiliary forces, and secures 
its influence on the location and methods of 
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defence. The Federal Republic’s military con- 
tribution to the NATO Shield forces creates 
the prerequisite for defence close to the frontier. 


In the light of the characteristics of the opponent 
and of technical developments, a mere coalition 
of national armies is inadequate. 

Only the integration pursued within Nato 
offers a guarantee for successful defence. 


From a military point of view also a close 
political community of the partners to the alliance 
is indispensable. 

NATO provides this community through its 
political and military organizations. In this way 
the common spiritual front of the Free World 
becomes clear. 


The protection of the Federal Republic requires 
the alliance with NATO. 


Atomic Armaments of the Shield Forces 


In the event of a unilateral renunciation of atomic 
weapons for the Shield forces the Federal Republic 
cannot be defended. 

The presence of these weapons prevents the 
opponent from massing and concentrating his 
forces, without hesitation, for swift operational 
strikes. If one’s own troops had to fight without 
tactical atomic weapons, there would be a much 
greater possibility that the opponent might 
overrun the European defences. As a result of 
this weakness of the ‘Shield’ there would remain 
for the Free World only capitulation — on which 
the Soviets speculate—or recourse to the 
‘Sword’, that is, to unlimited atomic war. The 
renunciation of tactical atomic weapons enforces 
either the use of strategic atomic weapons or 
surrender. 


The Bundeswehr must have the same effective 
armaments as the allied shield forces. 
The shield force of NATO must be a whole. 
Otherwise the opponent would choose for the 
centre of his attack the units with inferior arms. 


The soldiers of the Bundeswehr have a right to 
weapons which are at least equal to those of the 
opponent. 

Responsibility for the soldiers entrusted to 
them compels the military leaders to request 
atomic arms, which in the present situation are 
indispensable for the shield force. Otherwise 


there is a danger that the soldiers will be 
confronted with impossible tasks and their self- 
confidence will be undermined. 


The armaments of the opponent make graduated 
deterrence essential. 

This deterrent requires a balance of atomic 
and conventional armament for the shield force 
as a supplement to the strategic air force and 
navy. If the military capabilities do not allow 
a differentiation between resistance to local 
attacks, limited and general war, there remains 
only the alternative ‘all or nothing’. A shield 
force armed with conventional and atomic 
weapons, on the other hand, presents a very 
serious risk to the aggressor even in a limited 
war. Tactical atomic weapons in the sphere of 
the shield forces are therefore an essential step 
in deterrence. 


Atomic weapons are indispensable for effective 
air defence. 

Only missiles with atomic warheads provide 
the defensive, within certain ranges, with the 
most effective means of countering enemy 
air attacks. 


In order to deter any attempt to employ 
military force against the Federal Republic, the 
Bundeswehr is obliged to be armed for any 
possible form of military conflict. 

An army whose technical inferiority is clear 
in advance represents no deterrent risk for the 

opponent. Its effectiveness is not credible. A 


defender with bow and arrows has never 
deterred an attacker with firearms. 


Those who want effective national defence 
cannot close their eyes to the necessity of arming 
the shield force with atomic weapons. 


The Responsibility of the Bundeswehr 

The Bundeswehr shares the responsibility for the 
security of the Federal Republic. It cannot deny 
itself conscription, membership of NATO, nor 
atomic weapons. In putting forward these military 
requirements the Bundeswehr is not entering into 
party politics. The duty of political neutrality, set 
out in the ‘Soldier Law’, is accepted as self- 
evident. The Bundeswehr is an army of the whole 
German people. 

It is however the task of the Bundeswehr to 
make clear to the political leadership at the right 
time what means it needs for the fulfilment of its 
function, and what it can carry out with the means 
granted it. As long as general disarmament, which 
it also advocates, is not achieved, it must insist on 
its requirements as the military prerequisites of 
effective defence. The aggressive opponent, who 
is prepared to use force, leaves no other choice. 


On behalf of the Inspector-General, 
F. RUGE, 
Vice- Admiral. 
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Book Reviews 


STRATEGIE DE L’AGE NUCLEAIRE 


General P. Gallois: 
Paris: Calmann Levy, 


General Gallois is well-known as a vigorous 
proponent of France’s need for a separate nuclear 
capability, in which he is now joined in the 
preface to this volume by M. Raymond Aron. 
The book itself is, however, concerned with the 
more general aspects of nuclear strategy, since 
General Gallois is rightly concerned with the very 
laggard degree of public understanding of the 
military and political revolution brought about by 
the new technology. 

Arguing that the deterrent must be thought of 
as the multiple of two factors — the given country’s 
capacity for nuclear retaliation and the degree of 
certainty that retaliation will be forthcoming — it 
is natural for General Gallois to stress the moral 
and psychological aspects of the situation as 
strongly as the arithmetic of destruction. From his 
examination of the probable evolution of weapon 
systems, General Gallois comes to three principal 
conclusions. The first is that the political attitude 
of defence should not be confused with a pre- 
dilection for so-called defensive weapons; in other 
words, while the potential aggressor is bound to 
try to destroy with the first blow his victim’s 
nuclear capacity, the business of the latter is to 
show that he would still retain the capacity for 
retaliating not upon the other’s bases but upon 
his centres of population. The second and more 
debatable point is that the progress in producing 
small-scale nuclear weapons so far from increasing 
the risks of war diminishes them. The thermo- 
nuclear stalemate having ruled out major wars as 
a matter of policy, the question of gradation of 
weapons from the smallest to the largest, with the 
implied risk of escalation, is likely to eliminate 
even small wars because of the dangers involved. 
Therefore, so far from welcoming the current turn 
towards more conventional forces, General Gallois 
argues that it is nuclear armaments alone that 
preserve us against war and defeat. Finally, 
coming back to his theme of credibility, the author 
shows no anxieties about the nth power problem, 
believing that the retaliatory capacity of even a 
small country, provided one can be certain it is 
going to use it, will suffice to deter the potential 
aggressor. It is in this context that he prefers the 
idea of the individual members of Na To, including 
France, having their own capability. 

Given the premises from which General Gallois 
starts it is difficult to dispute any of his conclusions. 
On the other hand, the assumption that the only 


source of conflict in the world is the tension 
between the two main power blocs is obviously an 
over-simplification. The thought of the deterrent 
in the background may well suffice to keep major 
powers from venturing too far into power- 
vacuums, but will not thereby eliminate violence 
on the spot. Furthermore, as the size of a country 
diminishes so clearly would the relative cost of 
maintaining a deterrent grow. If I were Mr 
Ben-Gurion I should not be made more happy at 
the thought of Colonel Nasser possessing nuclear 
weapons by the knowledge that it was open to me 
to equip myself likewise. 

Nevertheless, General Gallois’ re-examination 
of some of the East-West political crises of the last 
fifteen years in the light of the changing weapon 
balance is well worth considering, and in a field 
of literature dominated by American writers it is 
valuable to have an important European contribu- 
tion. 


MAX BELOFF 


THE PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER 


Morris Janowitz: 
Glencoe Press, Illinois, $6.75. 


This substantial volume, compiled in the depart- 
ment of sociology of the University of Michigan, 
discusses the careers, the hopes, the fears, and the 
future of the leading group in the United States 
armed forces — that is, the officers of the rank of 
brigadier-general and rear-admiral and above. 
Professor Janowitz has taken a group of 761 of 
these ‘war lords’, as other American sociologists 
call them, who have held their high rank during 
the past fifty years, and has found out who they 
were and are, how they were trained, and where 
they differ from and agree with their civilian 
contemporaries; he has also interviewed 113 
serving senior staff officers, and used the 1954 
study by Professors Masland and Radway of 576 
officers serving in the Pentagon. He has found 
these samples wide enough to justify the sub-title 
of ‘A social and political portrait’, and has drawn 
it on a broad canvas; though some of the brush- 
work — such phrases as ‘interpersonal needs’, ‘the 
interplay of opportunity plus a complex of social 
and personality factors’—will be more readily 
appreciated by sociologists than by stylists. 

He shows that a large majority of this sample 
came from rural or small-town backgrounds; how 
important it was to pass through the service 
academies; what proportion of the ‘elite nucleus’ 
had staff training before they joined it (almost all 
for the army, barely half for the air force). He 
touches on how men to rise so high: 


‘Upward social mobility into any elite position 
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requires a careful shedding of older friends.’ Not 
surprisingly, he finds that most of his sample get 
more conservative as they get older. Discussions 
of leading personalities of recent times illustrate 
the rift between ‘Europeans’ and ‘Asiatics’, 
according to where the men concerned served in 
the last great war; and a more fundamental 
current division is shown to exist between the 
‘absolutists’, massive-retaliation men, and the 
‘pragmatists’ who are less convinced that com- 
munists represent Antichrist and more inclined to 
policies of mutual security. The book concludes 
with comments on political warfare and service 
public relations, some notes on the growth of 
‘military intellectualism’, and the author’s ‘con- 
stabulary concept’ of the future of American armed 
forces. The degree of self-assurance of some of his 
great men is marked: one said, in an interview 
about manned bombers that ‘in all probability 
no irreversible counter-measures would be launched 
without a direct effort by sac commanders to 
communicate with their Soviet equivalents by 
telephone or radio channels.’ 

M. R. D. FOOT 


DEATH OF A CONFERENCE 


Hugh Thomas: 
United Nations Association, London, 2s. 6d. 


The theme of this 63-page pamphlet is lugubrious, 
its conclusion rather speculatively optimistic. Mr 
Thomas was commissioned by the British UN 
Association to describe the course of the ten-power 
disarmament conference at Geneva between 
March and June 1960, and he has provided a 
timely and surprisingly readable account of the 
exchanges that ended with the Soviet and satellite 
delegations suddenly walking out en bloc on June 
27th. His comments as he goes along (personal 
comments which do not, of course, represent the 
views of the uN Association as a whole) will not be 
universally accepted as the last word on the 
subject, but they are stimulating and often 
enlightening. 

He points out, for instance, that during the 
March and April discussions Mr Zorin concen- 
trated on criticizing western points on which 
Russia gave way in June, and describes this as 
‘regulation Soviet debating procedure. It high- 
lights concessions. Russia, unlike the more timid 
USA, considers a concession to the West as some- 
thing to be boasted of’. Mr Thomas suspects that 
Mr Zorin had been ‘told to stage a holding 
operation’ by being ‘as vague as possible’ ; he notes 
that ‘after three weeks, the Russians, having been 
accused of being vague, introduced their far 
vaguer statement of principles of April 8th.’. He 


correctly records that the original Soviet pro- 
gramme called for completion of conventional 
disarmament throughout the world before nuclear 
weapons were touched at all. It was fascinating at 
the time to see how coy the Russians were about 
this, the most laughable aspect of their whole plan; 
it is odd that Mr. Thomas does not seem to have 
been struck by its risibility, for his comments on 
both Soviet and western personalities and postures 
are generally lively and humorous. 

His narrative brings out the extraordinary way 
in which the Russians broke up the conference at 
precisely its most promising stage. Not only had 
the United States been induced to offer a new 
programme which, Mr Thomas says, ‘would 
undoubtedly have provided a basis for realistic 
negotiation’; Russia itself had put forward, earlier 
in June, a revised programme which also made 
promising concessions, and to which the western 
delegations’ attitude ‘seemed very polite indeed’. 
Mr Thomas ascribes the Soviet walkout to the 
impact of the Sinc-Soviet dispute after the 
‘summit’ catastrophe, and expresses the hope that, 
if the storm in the communist world blows itself 
out, ‘the next series of disarmament negotiations, 
if based upon the Soviet plan of June 3rd and the 
western plan of June 27th, will promise well’. This 
hope rests, however, on his firm assumption that 
disarmament ‘is taken very seriously in Moscow’. 
There is an unhappy amount of evidence to the 
contrary — at present. 

ANDREW BOYD 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


James R. Schlessinger: 
Atlantic Books, $35. 


Professor Schlessinger is one of the small but 
growing number of American economists who are 
turning their attention to national security. (In 
Britain the neglect of the subject by economists is 
still almost complete.) The book begins quietly 
enough with some elementary economic analysis 
but becomes increasingly lively and controversial 
as he proceeds to demolish fallacies about ‘economic 
potential’ and to attack some widely held views 
about aid for underdeveloped countries. 

Russia is devoting about 15 per cent of her 
output to defence as compared with about 10 per 
cent of the U S output. In terms of dollars the US 
would appear to be spending twice as much but 
this raises at once the appropriateness of the rate 
of exchange from roubles to dollars. Schlessinger 
suggests a correction that would make expenditure 
roughly equal in the two countries. 

‘We can never be defeated’, said President 
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Eisenhower, ‘so long as American relative superior- 
ity in productive capacity is sustained.’ As 
Schlessinger rightly observes: “The degree to which 
economic potential has receded in importance 
under modern conditions is insufficiently recog- 
nized in popular discussion’. America’s potential 
strength might again be decisive in the unlikely 
event of a war of attrition but would be largely 
irrelevant in a thermo-nuclear struggle. Nor is it 
likely to be so important in a limited engagement 
of the Korean type. 

In peacetime — or in any condition short of total 
war — the economic strength of the U S A is greatly 
offset by the reluctance to sacrifice consumption 
and the author can complain with some justice 
about the neurotic fear of ‘excessive burdens’ that 
this rich country could not bear. The immense 
Russian effort backed by such scanty resources 
shows how a democratic country like America — or 
Britain — can be handicapped. 

The argument proceeds on these general lines 
and one need not turn to this book for any detailed 
examination of expenditure on defence or any 
estimates of the costs of alternative programmes. 
Nor does he try to show how economic analysis 
might help in determining the allocation of 
expenditure on defence. As he interprets national 
security in broad terms, he must now proceed to 
other topics. 

After a discussion of Russia’s economic growth, 
which some may think a little optimistic, he goes 


on to his most controversial chapters in which he 
attacks the view that national security calls for 
foreign aid on a scale that will foster expansion, 
reduce poverty and halt the present tendency for 
developed countries to grow more quickly than 
the less developed. He does so not because he 
shares the view vigorously propounded by some 
Americans that official aid is contrary to the spirit 
of private enterprise and therefore improper. He 
simply maintains that aid will not be forthcoming 
on such a scale as to be of more than marginal 
significance to so vast an undertaking. There are 
also some disillusioned remarks about gratitude 
and about the failure of prosperity, even when 
achieved, to bring the political contentment 
sometimes naively anticipated. Trade may be 
more important than aid, although he would 
maintain aid at not less than its current level and 
use it more deliberately to foster national security. 
Aid should have strings at least to the extent that 
friendly countries should be treated not less 
favourably than enemies or neutrals. Unfortunately 
the argument is in somewhat general terms and he 
does not illustrate sufficiently the special ways in 
which, notwithstanding his general scepticism, aid 
might be politically useful. 

The book is in the main well-written and lively. 
The author’s occasional lapses are therefore the 
more annoying — ‘the mobilization-base rationale 
focuses on this question’ or ‘an economization 


drive’. 


T. WILSON 
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